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THE PRESIDENT AND THE RADICALS. 


R. SUMNER is big with an Alabama speech, which has been so 
prodigiously advertised by his friendg beforehand as to run serious 
risk of being a failure. It is quite true that the public look forward with 
interest to promised speeches from the Massachusetts senator, not only 
because he is Charles Sumner, but also because he is the Radical leader ; 
yet for both reasons it is highly important that what he has to say, espe- 
cially after it has been so widely heralded, should not only be strong but 
new. The people want to be told something about this 4/asama business that 
they did not know before. If Mr. Sumner has kept such a thing carefully 
stowed away in his portfolio all this time pending the failure of the treaty, 
just as General Watson Webb kept back the true history of his expulsion 
of the French from Mexico until Mr. Seward had retired from the Depart- 
ment of State, it will be received with profound gratitude, and we may con- 
fidently hope that no adroit and ruthless Wikoff will arise to snatch from 
the Radical leader his well-earned laurels. But if, on the other hand, Mr. 
Sumner means simply to tell old stories with a little more emphasis and 
violence, although, he may split the ears of the groundlings, he will not only 
disappoint the judicious but incur imputations favorable neither to his party 
nor himself. 

Clearly enough the country was dissatisfied with the Johnson-Clarendon 
treaty, and the Senate, in rejecting it, responded promptly to the national 
sentiment. Putting the case compactly, it may be said that America, while 
declining the treaty, does not want to fight England because of this failure 
to agree, and does want to keep the whole business suspended x ¢errorem, 
so that when England goes to war with some other country a satisfactory 
retaliation in kind will lie within American option. A few here and there 
among us would rather have seen the question settled ; a few will urge 
that two wrongs cannot make a right, and that if England has been culpa- 
ble we shall scarcely do honor to civilization or ourselves by following her 
example. ‘The bulk of the nation, however, are of acontrary mind. Their 
reasoning, so far as they reason at all, is limited to the idea that the United 
States has been very much hurt, both in pride and purse, by England, and 
that they are willing patiently to wait for the opportunity which is cer- 
tain to come to spoil the aggressor. Now, unless Mr. Sumner means to 
advocate immediate active war, we do not see what measures of a practical 
character, or what views of a novel type, he can have to advance. But im- 
mediate active war is, if our notion be correct, not what our people desire. 
The debt is too great, living is too costly, war bears a two-edged sword, and 
to await the time when the maximum of damage can be done to England 
at the minimum of expense to ourselves is, to the popular mind, much 
more attractive. To ¢hreaten war, however, in a loud and aggressive man- 
ner, especially when it involves no definite or irrevocable committal of the 
country to follow up words by acts, might be very popular indeed. A 
senator, even when he is Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
can hardly by his mere voice plunge the nation into a great war. He 
may, however, urge us toward it ; he may flatter national vanity and stimu- 
late Anglophobia; he may work us up to a fever heat of patriotic fury, and 
then, when he stands in the most popular light attainable, and we are on the 
point of springing at the throat of perfidious Albion, it would become the 
pleasing duty of the national Executive to consult our true interest by chok- 
ing us off. General Grant must then say, “Let us have peace,” not, as 
of old, amid enthusiastic piaudits, but amid growls of baffled vengeance, 
while the patriot Sumner will be showered with applause in the fasci- 
nating character of the guardian of his country’s honor. It seems 
probable that this is the mouse which the mountain, after a proper diplo- 
matic labor, will bring forth. 

If the real and the ostensible objects of politicians were more commonly 
at one, their trade would be much more intelligible than it is. Or if the 
people would recollect that an experienced publicist, like a skilful billiard- 
player, never sets a ball in motion without cautious reference to its return 
from the point of departure, the people would be less frequently deceived 
than they are. The grand object of the Radicals now is, primarily, to make 
President Grant fight on their side; or, failing that, to force him into 
unpopular attitudes before the country. He has spoken against the 4/a- 
dama treaty. But the Radicals, through their leader, by speaking ten 
times louder, may seek to take the wind out of his sails. They may thus 
hope either to coerce him into a close alliance, or to sap away his popu- 
larity with the people. Itis a characteristic and apparently irremediable 
evil of democracies that public men are constantly tempted to fortify them- 
selves by appeals to the lowest passions of the populace. Only when it 
can be shown that such passions are consistent with the highest national 
advantage, can we believe that such a system is thoroughly wholesome. 
In the meantime, although words may be of little avail to affect the gene- 
ral results of such a system, it is possible, in particular instances, to forestall 
its destructive tendencies. In the war between President Grant and the 








Radical faction predicted in these columns last November, and which we 
regard as inevitable, the aim of the extremists will be to place themselves in 
the van on all “ popular” issues, to go to lengths to which the executive, which 
is necessarily in its essence conservative, cannot follow, and of which it 
cannot approve, and thus to weaken Grant with the people and commen- 
surately to strengthen themselves. Forewarned is forearmed, and if the 
people are wise on this as they have sometimes undeniably shown themselves 


on other supreme occasions, the super-subtle Radical engineers will be 
hoist with their own petard. 








THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE BILL. 


Si debate in the Senate on the 17th, on the Tenure-of-Office Repeal 

bill, was one of the most exciting of the present session. Several cir- 
cumstances conspired to invest the discussion with more than usual public 
and political interest, foremost of which was the fact that at the close of 
the last session the Senate was evidently reluctant to stultify its former ac- 
tion by repealing the obnoxious measure, or yield up any of its powers, 
however impolitic or unconstitutional. Then there was the fear that the 
present Senate would prove equally obdurate ; to which was added the 
ominous report that the President regarded the preservation of the law or 
its suspension as an indication of want of confidence in his administration, 
and would decline to make any minor nominations to office until the act 
had been repealed. This report may or may not have been true ; in all 
probability it was started by the President’s supporters with the hope of in- 
fluencing the Senate; but if so, the step was a most injudicious one. 
Nothing in our political history has been more clearly established than that 
the will of the nation, as expressed in its representative chambers, is the 
highest law, and any attempt to override this principle, whether made by 
President Grant or any one else, would be a dangerous experiment, certain 
to evoke popular disapprobation. When it was known, therefore, in Wash- 
ington, that the question of the repeal, suspension, or preservation of 
the Tenure-of-Office bill was to be discussed in the Senate, and that the 
course of the debate was a little problematical while it was certain to be 
lively and interesting, public excitement and curiosity ran high. The floor 
and galleries of the Senate were thronged with members of the other House 
and eager crowds anxious to catch the first indications of the tone of the 
discussion, and share the fun and excitement of the anticipated conflict. 
Nor were they altogether disappointed. Judging from the abridged re- 
ports which the wires saw fit to bring us, the occasion was certainly not de- 
void of interest or importance. 

Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, opened the debate by a short, dispassion- 
ate speech, in which he reviewed the past legislation and practice of the 
country in regard to Presidential appointments, and urged that, while the 
present administration should be exempted from its operations, the act ought 
not to be repealed. The senator would, in fact, hold it in suspense, like the 
sword of Damocles, over the President’s head, to be enforced or not accord- 
ing to his good or bad behavior. Despite the disclaimers of several senators, 
it is difficult to conceive how this suspension could have any other meaning, 
unless, indeed, we were to regard it as an ingenious evasion of a question 
which the Senate has not the courage manfully to face. Senator Thurman, 
of Ohio, the only Democrat who took part in the debate, in an excellent 
maiden speech stripped the subject of all false issues and placed it clearly 
and squarely upon its merits. ‘“ Either the Constitution vested in the Presi- 
dent an unlimited and unqualified power of removal from office, or it made 
the concurrence of the Senate necessary. If the constitutional power of the 
President to remove from office was absolute, Congress had of course no 
right to restrain ; and ‘f, on the other hand, according to the theory of the 
Tenure-of-Office act, the Constitution provided that the joint action of the 
President and Senate should be necessary in order to remove them, Con- 
gress had no right to evade that provision by suspending the law.” This 
is the question in a nut-shell—retention or repeal according to the respec- 
tive powers of the President and Congress. Mr. Thurman, believing that 
the Congress had no such power to interfere and that the passing of the 
act was originally due to Radical tyranny, necessarily favored its repeal. 
Senator Morton favored the same course, though from a variety of second- 
ary motives. First, he believed the act was a piece of exceptional legisla- 
tion, designed for a special occasion, and not intended to govern all future 
Presidents ; then he thought the present administration could not be car- 
ried on successfully under its operation, but failed to define what he meant 
by “successfully,” and offered no data upon which his statement was based. 
That the act should be repealed is doubtless true, but that the government 
could not be vigorous, honest, and economical without its repeal is purely 
hypothetical. Mr. Morton hit the mark much more fairly when he asserted 
that the bill was a mistake from the beginning, that the Radicals had gained 
nothing by it, and that, instead of purifying the public service, it had actually 
kept corrupt men in office, as the President could not remove an officer him- 
self, nor ask the Senate to do so, without producing such proof as would ruin 
the offender or lay the President open to charges of recklessness or malice. 
But the senator’s extreme tenderness for official character we fail to appre- 
ciate. If government employees are guilty, let them be promptly exposed 
and punished ; on the other hand, an official ought not to be dismissed on 
vague and unfounded suspicions. Senator Yates plainly avowed that he 
thought the act an obstacle in the President’s path, and so would re- 
move it. Senator Howard, again, considered the provision an excellent one 
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—a salutary enactment necessary, in his judgment, to the executive as well 
as to the people ; while Mr. Fessenden regarded it as an unmitigated evil. 
[t had substantially transferred the power of appointment to office from the 
Executive to the House of Representatives—a transfer which had been 
attended by none but injurious results. He believed that Congress could 
constitutionally i impose such restrictions upon the President, but thought 
the Senate had already a sufficient check in the power to withhold its as- 
sent to Presidential nominations. Senator Edmunds took the ground that 
the law was one for which the wisest and purest of the fathers of the coun- 
try had struggled, and for the want of which the executive patronage had 
more than once been used to coerce and control the will of the people ; and 
argued in favor of the law, though willing to suspend its operation. On the 
resumed debate, on the 18th, Mr. Carpenter took the ground that as the 
power of appointment was not with the President alone, or with the Senate 
alone, but with both conjointly, so the power of removal belonged not to 
the President alone, but to the President and Senate acting together. 

This necessarily brief sketch of the leading features of the debate shows, 
however varied the motives and convictions of senators, a preponderance 
of feeling inthe Senate in favor of repeal, and this sentiment is certainly 
in harmony with the national instincts. The original passing of the Ten- 
ure-of-Office bill never received anything like general approval, was by 
many of all shades of politics regarded as a wanton encroachment of the 
legislative upon the executive powers of the government, and has long 
been condemned by the majority of those who first thought it necessary. 
Extreme Republicans may still be unwilling to cry peccavimus and retrace their 
violent and ill-considered steps, but it will have to be done, and had better 
be ‘done promptly and gracefully. The act was conceived in bitterness and 
ill-will ; its fruits, as Senator Fessenden confesses, have been only evil and 
that continually ; and the time has come for putting the axe to the root of 
the tree. 








SCHOOL AT WALLACK’S. 


MONG contemporary playwrights Mr. Robertson is honorably distin- 
guished for the purity of his sentiment, the simplicity of his plot, and 
the naturalness of his dialogue. With less brilliancy and point than Mr. 
Boucicault, he has more truth and freshness; with less control over his 
personages and less skill in the management of his dramatic effects than 
Mr. Tom Taylor, he has a quicker apprehension of the salient peculiarities 
of life and manners in the society of to-day. And that, after all, is the 
best recommendation of the comedy-writer. Tragedy deals with passions 
whose springs are chargeless ; comedy is content to depict manners as 
fickle as the wind, as fleeting as the winged hours. Only— 
. ‘to shoot folly as it flies 
And catch the manners living as they rise,” 
does comedy chiefly aim at. Not the dead follies that a hundred sports- 
men have brought down before, but the folly that we start ourselves from 
the covert of the hour ; not the manners of yesterday, but the manners of 
to-day, the ways of talking and acting and thinking of people around us. 
These, from a sort of intellectual presbyopia, we never fairly or fully see until 
the art of the dramatist adjusts the focus and sets them before us in the per- 
spective of the stage. We recognize them then as familiar, as old acquaint- 
ances, and the recognition brings with it the subtle pleasure we always 
derive from the complete expression of a thought that has long remained 
only half impressed on our consciousness. Other things being equal, a 
comedy is most enjoyable during the period it depicts. Great as is the 
pleasure we obtain from Sheridan or Congreve, it is probably not to be 
measured with the delight they gave their contemporaries. 

This is the especial excellence of Mr. Robertson, that he is able to 
catch and fix for us on the sensitive medium of his sprightly dialogue a 
natural and life-like photograph of the manners of the day. His imagina- 
tion is not warm nor his invention fertile, his incidents are seldom new, 
his characters almost never. But the characters, in every situation of the 
drama, act and talk as we see people act and talk in similar situations of 
the real, every-day life around us; and the incidents are such as every 
ordinary experience will parallel. So minute, indeed, is Mr. Robertson’s 
observation, and so very realistic his method, that his pictures sometimes 
lose in interest from their absolute truth. In School, for example, the 
lovers’ talk between Lord Beaufoy and Bella is true to nature. It is just 


the sort of talk that most of us remember to have indulged in under sim- * 


ilar circumstances ; but it is talk which only moonlight and passion and 
solitude render tolerable to only two persons. There is hardly any man 
who has not sometimes felt in his love-making a dim consciousness that 
he is making an ass of himself; an uneasy though scarcely defined appre- 
hension that his raptures, to a disinterested hearer, would sound simply 
ridiculous. Mr. Robertson, it seems to us, forgets in his Pre-Raphaelite 
exactness the point of view from which his picture is to be regarded, and 
so insome measure sacrifices effect to detail ; or, to continue the metaphor 
used above, he fails by giving us a photograph instead of a portrait of 
society. It is a favorite delusion that sun-pictures must be correct ; but, in 
fact, a photograph rarely furnishes as true likeness as an oil painting may 
be made to give, and just because it is so rigidly true, because it gives of 
the sitter’s face but one expression, and that usually a constrained and so 
unfamiliar one of a thousand variable and evanescent expressions, whose 
average, so to speak, the painter finds, and presently the face stands out 





upon the canvas as we are wont to know it. So it is with the dramatist. 
Real life and real talk are both, if the truth must be told, excessively dull, 
and it is only by bringing into relief the rare and far apart episodes of 
interest, by making a concentrated extract of the spirit of either, that play- 
wright or novelist can hope to please. If he catches this he has caught 
the animating principle of the age he is portraying, and he has only to 
concern himself about éffects ; his details will shape themselves. 

Mr. Robertson’s evident deficiency in this analytic grasp explains the 
looseness of structure, the purposelessness of his comedies. School has 
most of the merits and faults of its predecessors. The dialogue is viva- 
cious and in places witty, but, at times, as we have said, insipid and, gen- 
erally speaking, too diffuse, eSpecially about the beginning and the end. 
The entire play, it seems to us, would be improved by cutting down its 
four acts to two. The plot is trifling in the extreme. A country school is 
visited by a lord in company with his uncle and his friend, a poor Life 
Guardsman. Straightway the lord falls in love with the dependent pupil, 
and the Life Guardsman very naturally with the rich scholar, an East Indian 
heiress. The usher, who hates the dependent pupil, by whom he has been 
rejected, betrays her flirtation ; she is dismissed, and going to London is 
married by her lordly lover, and in due time discovered to be his uncle’s 
long-lost grandchild. That is the whole story ; flimsy enough, but pleas- 
antly told and certainly amusing. The school examination is a humorous 
idea, well conceived and admirably carried out, and the story of Cinderella 
which the dependent pupil is reading to the other scholars in recreation as 
the curtain rises is pleasantly suggestive of her fortunes. The sudden- 
ness of the love-making verges a little on the preternatural, but it is pos- 
sible, and that is, perhaps, all that can be asked. The conversation and 
behavior of the school-girls are capitally imitated, and the love-making, 
barring the defect we have mentioned, almost as good as Anthony Trol- 
lope’s. School will not add to its author’s reputation nor detract from it ; 
but it will probably fill his pockets and keep the stage. 

The acting is good. The play is peculiarly adapted to the merits of 
Mr. Wallack’s company, and they do it justice. In Jack Poyntz Mr. 
Lester Wallack has a part after his own heart, affording him ample oppor- 
tunity to display that dazzling combination of shooting-jackets and inso- 
lence which makes him the beau-ideal of stage gentlemen, the model of 
the family circle, the idol of the daily papers. How well he does it, how 
charmingly supercilious he is to the object of his affections, how enchant- 
ingly dégagé and nonchalant, what a model of an easy-going, lazy, self-sat- 
isfied, woman-hunted Life Guardsman—need we say? And if we add that 
he wears a blonde wig and moustache, have we not fairly beggared 
eulogy? Mrs. Jennings infuses into the part of Bella her usual grace and 
artistic feeling, marred somewhat by her usual slight constraint of manner. 
Her reception of the usher’s distasteful proposal is especially natural, and 
her acting in the “spooney” scene with Lord Beaufoy marked by much 
womanly feeling. Miss Effie Germon found in Naomi Tighe a part that 
fitted her like a glove, and she acts it with a degree of spirit and arch 
vivacity which have made her at once a favorite, and may go far to fill the 
place left vacant since Mary Gannon. How Mr. Owen Marlowe acts when 
he is wide-awake we can only conjecture ; throughout the performance 
wherein we had the pleasure of seeing him he appeared to be in a mild 
doze. He lacks ease and grace and sprightliness ; he makes love as if he 
were relating his experience in a class-meeting, and in aiming at repose he 
nearly achieves the repose of the grave. He has in him though, we 
believe, the making of a good actor. Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. Vernon as Dr. 
and Mrs. Sutcliffe are admirable, of course, and Mr. Fisher, barring some 
staginess, makes an excellent Beau Farintosh. To Mr. Stoddart, however, 
belongs the honor of giving the most original bit of acting in the play. 
His make-up and conception of the part of Krux, the usher, his by-play 
and his facial expression, are so good as almost to detract from the general 
effect by lifting into undue prominence an inferior part. Except for a little 
inevitable, and perhaps necessary, exaggeration, we do not very well see 
how Mr. Stoddart’s acting in this part could be improved. The mechan- 
ical details of the new play are, of course, as nearly perfect as can be, 
and the scenery is superb. The vista in the glade scene is’ especially 
charming. 

So mounted and so acted a worse comedy than School might be tol- 
erable ; we have seen better ones that were not half so amusing. 








THE MISERIES OF SHORT-SIGHT. 


Amose the minor troubles of life that attract little sympathy, because 

little understood, those of short-sighted people are peculiarly severe 
since they lack the usual solace of pain through being almost totally unac- 
companied by compensation. No man, it is said, will profit by the experi- 
ence of another. Now, the short-sighted vary in different communities, 
from a proportion of perhaps five per cent. of the whole population in 
maritime and temperate districts, like, for example, the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, to twenty per cent. or more in colder, more studious, and interior 
districts, like Germany. Comparatively few, therefore, realize the inconve- 
nience and mortification to which the myope is habitually subjected, and 
consequently, in conformity with the common usage, few believe in them. 
Take ten people with normal sight, and you will find the majority of them 
believe that the troubles of myopia are, broadly speaking, either imaginary 
or affected. Hence the short-sighted are commonly credited with weak- 
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ness or impertinence that no amount of explanation can clear away. A 
bad name in such a case is past remedy, because the offender is continually 
doing things which, to the observation of the inconsiderate and irrational 
—that is, to the observation of the great majority—justify his unenviable 
reputation. Nothing, for instance, is so disgusting to amour propre as being 
passed in the street without recognition ; and the unhappy persistency with 
which short-sighted folk offend in this particular constantly gains them ene- 
mies. In such cases apology or explanation seems utterly useless. “Tell 
me the man didn’t see me!” says the aggrieved and cut one; “ why, I 
saw him look me steadily in the eye!” What answer can there be to this? 
It is doubtful whether a demonstration from the lips of the ablest and most 
eloquent oculist in the country, “ proof strong as holy writ,” that recogni- 
tion of a face was physically impossible to the myope at the given distance, 
would be more convincing than the most popular offhand explanation 
would be. The bulk of mankind insist, practically speaking, on judging 
their fellow-beings by themselves, and it is a whimsical fact, that thousands 
will corroborate, that even the friends of short-sighted people will often say, 
with a playfulness blended with not a little serious conviction, “ Oh! So-and- 
so can see well enough when he likes.” Here the amiable desire to im- 
pute a certain sagacious discrimination unites with a latent incredulousness 
about the infirmity itself, and not only does the myope an injustice, but often 
inflicts upon him much harm. If his friends say he’can see when he pre- 
tends he can’t, what shall his enemies say? At first thought it seems odd, 
but on reflection it becomes perfectly natural, that a character for super- 
ciliousness thus wrongfully conferred frequently, in the sequel, becomes actu- 
ally merited. Finding his explanations discredited and his condemnation 
not to be averted, the aspersed unfortunate takes refuge in a reality of which 
he has unconsciously been affording a simulation, and has the gain, if any 
there be, as well as the name. 


This is if the myope is of a sensitive and slightly misanthropical turn. 
If, however, he has a good digestion and a good temper he may boldly 
resolve no longer to be the slave of circumstances. He may determine 
no longer to be forced into making enemies through no fault or inclination 
of his own. Whereupon he sets forth on the comprehensive and diverting 
plan of bowing affably to everybody he meets. To the astonishment of 
total strangers the short-sighted man greets them with a gay and familiar 
recognition, while they turn round and wonder whether Bedlam or drink is 
responsible for the unauthorized salutation. An early result of this system 
is apt to consist in a call from the relative of some indignant female to 
learn why she has been “spoken to” in the street without an introduction. 
Satisfied with an early crop of similar misadventures, the unhappy sufferer 
resolves to take the most sedulous pains to identify people before saluting 
them ; on which he soon hears to his amazement that he is generally 
accused of staring people out of countenance, of wearing an habitually 
stern and inquisitorial expression, and of other rudenesses so far foreign 
to his nature as to be obviously traceable to his attempts to avoid giving 
offence. What wonder if even good nature and good digestion fail to 
devise new expedients, and the victim relapses into a modern short-sighted 
Timon? 


But, says the sympathizing reader, why not escape all this misunder- 
standing and embarrassment? Why run the risk of irritating the man you 
wish to conciliate by favoring him with what he accepts as a supercilious 
stare ; why hazard cutting your rich uncle, your friend who can get you the 
desired introductions, or the girl you would so much like to make your 
sweetheart ; why take the chance of being perpetually misconstrued be- 
cause of peering forth at the world with an expression signifying nothing, a 
look suggestive of cold obstruction’s apathy, or worse, hurting people’s feel- 
ings or vanity, stirring up animosities that subsequently bar your road to 
success, and so being misunderstood, abused, and unfortunate to the end of 
the chapter ; in a word, why not put on spectacles? Alas! this palpable, 
and to appearance effectual, resource, priceless and,without substitute as in 
many Cases it is, is yet to the short-sighted a further if indirect source of 
reproach. Inthe first place, there is not one case in twenty where glasses 
will make a myopic equal to a normal sight. Under the most favorable 
circumstances they are wearying and straining to the eye, and in many in- 
stances their use is attended by the penalty that usually attaches to the 
use of stimulants, z. ¢.,.the strength of the remedy must gradually be in- 
creased to reproduce the original effect. It is commonly said that sight 
lengthens with time, that ordinary sight becomes presbyopic in old age, 
and that the myopic eye becomes a normal eye at the same period. We 
fear, however, that this theory, agreeable as it may be to the short-sighted, and 
symmetrical as it is in appearance, is fallacious in fact. From our own ob- 
servation, where one sight, originally short, grows longer with years, four 
grow shorter, and we believe that this is a result of the common use of 
glasses. Among Indians and barbaric peoples in general, with whom such 
artificial aids are unknown, short sight, although often met with in youth, is 
almost unheard of in manhood or old age. Apprehension of bad effects 
leads many to eye-glasses, which may be employed at intervals instead of 
spectacles, the use of which is so apt to become a perpetual habit. But 
unhappily the man with an eye-glass—not the woman, singularly enough, 
whence we are perhaps to infer that such adjunct spoils feminine but not 
masculine good looks—is the butt, the cynosure, the byword, the reproach 
of all ages and classes. Punch sneers at him, little boys mimic him in the 
streets, the very fop of the stage is invested with the eye-glass as an un- 





mistakable token of affectation, insolence, and folly. This, it is to be ob- 
served, is the oppression of a minority by a majority. The latter have no 
feeling whatever for what they cannot understand. Talk of taking away the 
bread from the poor, or even the lager-bier from thirsty Germans on a Sun- 
day, and what a roar shall straightway arise of mingled fury and commis- 


‘eration! But talk,of taking the eye-glass from eyes half blind, painful, and 


overstrained, and how many will raise a cry of remonstrance or of pity ? 
Now, in this country the strong, that is to say, the majority, need no great 
sympathy or protection ; they are abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves. Not so the minority. Unlike those of Europe, minorities here lack 
representation, and the tendency decidedly is to tyrannize over and oppress 
them. And as with other minorities, so is it with the short-sighted. The 
masses know nothing of the disabilities, the never-ending sufferings of the 
unfortunate myope, and are not even inclined to believe in them. They 
prefer to ridicule and dislike such ills, rather than to investigate and pity 
them. But insensibility to the sufferings of others must inevitably lower 
the tone of civilization and proportionably check the wheels of de- 
velopment. Disgusting as it may prove to the average man to be per- 
suaded that all of his fellow-beings are not of necessity, physically or men- 
tally, precisely like himself, yet if it can be shown to be essential to our 
great and glorious national progress, even such a loathsome persuasion 
must be submitted to. Consequently it is well to open the eyes of the people 
to the fact that to be short-sighted is a misfortune and notacrime. It 
may not be amiss to spread a belief that extreme circumstances may even 
justify the wearing of an eye-glass, and that such an article, whether use- 
ful or not, is muchmore harassing to the wearer than it can possibly be to 
any one else. Perhaps an era of toleration may be hastened by the reflec- 
tion that, whereas in the country of the blind the one-eyed man is king, so 
in a community so very sharp-sighted as our own, the dull-eyed ones must 
needs be but humble, if not miserable subjects. Even Argus and Demos 
rolled into one may well take pity upon a weakness which is’so decidedly 
in a minority, and which, it may be added, isso hopelessly insurmountable. 








[WE print below, from the pen of one of the counsel for Jefferson Davis, the 
first of a series of articles the nature of which is described in the heading. Itis 
proper to explain that we do not concur in all the views expressed in these arti- 
cles ; but that they appear in the Reund Table because of our belief in the utility 
of a free expréssion of all honest opinion, and because of our respect for the can- 
dor, patriotism, and learning of the writer, who, having made his subject a long 
and anxious study, is well qualified to interest and instruct upon it even in most 
cases where he may fail to convince.—ED. RoUND TABLE. ] 


DAVIS AND LEE; 


OR, THE REPUBLIC OF REPUBLICS. ; 

An attempt toascertain, from the Federal Constitution, from the acts of the pre-existent States, and 
Srom the contemporaneous expositions of the fathers, the SOVEREIGNTY, CITIZENSHIP, ALLEGIANCE, 
and TREASON of the United States, the obligation of the President’s Constitutional Oath, and che 
reasons why the trial of the Confederate Chiefs was evaded. By one of the Counsel of Fefferson 
Davis. : 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 
HE American colonies of England were, at first, so many little flecks of 
civilization shining on a pagan shore like glow-worms in the dark. These 
little societies were then separated, each from the others, by hundreds of miles of 
unbroken forest. All grew rapidly, spreading from their respective centres ; but 
there was no political coalescence.. The mental eye follows them in all their sep- 


arate histories, until they finally appear as stars grouped in a glorious constel- 


lation, each shining with unborrowed light. 

Each from the first was organized and governed by the sovereign power of 
England, separately from the rest. Such organized colony or province was a 
body fit for the indwelling of a soul. To make a state, the peculiar and essential 
characteristic was required, which in political philosophy is recognized as distin- 
guishing a state from a colony, province, county, or other subdivision of a state— 
the absolute right of self-command or self-government inall things ; so that when 
independence was consummated, the aforesaid body became instinct with its own 
soul. In other words, it became a sovereign state. 

We may compare these colonies to so many branches of a great and vigorous 
tree, each with the vital energy to live and thrive independently if lopped off and 
planted in its own free soil. When severed by rebellious swords, each “became 
a living soul,” and each necessarily possessed sovereign political will over its own 
territory and people. Sovereignty could not be out of it, for there was no politi- 
cal organism and no people other than these thirteen commonwealths. Each was 
untrammelled and free, like an eagle that soars away from his broken bonds and 
sees no shadow of power between him and the sun ! 


The colonies associated themselves to effect their independence, and made 


the celebrated declaration of July 4, 1776, as the Thirteen United States of 
America; but, like thirteen persons united to effect some object, they retained 
their respective individualities, and George III. could but have acknow- 
ledged, as he did in 1783, at the instance of the American Commissioners, that 
each state was “ free, sovereign, and independent.” And it was quite natural, 
nay, unavoidable, that these states should all mutually declare, covenant, pledge, 
and guaranty, as they did do, by their federation or solemn league, subsisting at 
the moment each entered the present Union, that “ each state retains its sover- 
cignty and independence.” Butit must be noted that sovereignty was not caused 
by the declaration, the acknowledgment, or the compact, or all of them together, 
for these instruments merely declared—and bound the declarants to respect— 
such entity or fact. In truth, sovereignty only began to exist at the moment the 
power of the state predominated over all opposing forces and became supreme 
power ; and the precise time of its origin may be as difficult to determine as is 
that of the soul’s existence in the human child. Suffice it to say, it existed in the 
state, or not at all; for there was no other possible body for it to dwell in than 
the organized body of people called the state. = 
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Each one of these states, thus originating and thus characterized, was a 
republic, that is, a community of people, with the absolute right of self-govern- 
ment in all things. This sovereignty of the state is indivisible, and remains 
integral, even though ail the powers of government be delegated. A person may 
give a thousand commands, or delegate a thousand powers, concerning what he 
owns, or of right governs, without diminishing his ownership or right of control. 
So with a state. For instance, the agents of the sovereignty of England exer- 
cise the powers of government throughout her world-wide dominions, while the 
sovereignty remains enthroned at home—the absolute soul of the state. 


“ The Constitution of the United States of America” was made or constituted 
by the concurrent action of the thirteen pre-existent states referred to, each of 
which, during all the time of that action, “ retained its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence,” as was declared by all of them in their solemn league and cove- 
nant—the Articles of Confederation. The instrument calls itself a “constitution 
for” “united states,” and characterizes the arrangement made therein as a 
“union of states.” For instance, Article I.,- section 2, speaks of “the several 
states which may be included within this union ;” Article IV., section 3, declares 
that “ new states may be admitted into this union ;” and Article IV., section 4, 
includes the phrase, “every statejp this union.” Moreover, the said Constitution 
declares that it was to be “established,” and take effect, “ between the states so 
ratifying the same.” Nay, more ; its powers were only delegated, and hence must 
be wielded by trustees and agents, chosen by, and subordinate to, the delegating 
states, while the “ powers not delegated are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people” of the same. There is no evidence, or even hint, of any change 
of character of the states ; but, on the contrary, they are named in the Constitution 
as absolute and complete political bodies, which are necessarily the parties to, 
and the actors under, the federal system. And, finally, all elective power and 
right was inherent and absolute in the people composing these states, as every 
Constitution shows ; and moreover, they declared in their federal Constitution 
that they were, as states, to keep and exercise the said elective power. It is 
provided in Article I. that “the people of the several states” are to choose the 
“ representatives ;” and that “each state,” “by the legislature thereof,” is to 
elect senators. Article II. provides that “each state shall appoint” Presidential 
electors. These congressmen and Presidential electors are citizens and subjects of 
their respective states, and, in their vicarious and representative character, they 
appoint all other federal officers. So that here, in the Constitution itself, we have 
the most positive and absolute proofs that the states are sovereign over the 
federal government, this being their mere agency, or, in other words, a part of 
their machinery of self-government. 

If the states are equal ; if the Constitution and the resultant government are 
made by their will; and if they elect their own subjects or citizens as function- 
aries, there can be as little doubt of their sovereignty as there is that Gop reigns 
supreme over His creations. And not a word of American history, or a principle 
of governmental philosophy, is inconsistent with this view. So plain are these 
facts to thoughtful and conscientious men, that the government’s claim of “ abso- 
lute supremacy” over allegiant states, voiced in the thunders of the recent war, 
sounds like the knell of that constitutional freedom of which the states were 
the very citadels. The founders of American liberty taught the capacity of our 
people for self-government, or, in other words, that all questions could be settled 
as they arose, by reason, with justice, and without force. They said the system 
they founded was fraught with the blessings of peace ; but while their footsteps 
are yet echoing in “the corridors of Time,” and while we are extolling their 
patriotic wisdom, boasting of the precious inheritance they have left us, and singing 
pzans to Freedom, the very Constitution they founded on these principles ‘s 
perverted from its purpose, and employed as the means of destroying a million of 
our brethren, filling the land with mourning, annihilating at least one-half of the 
property of the country, creating an inextinguishable and crushing debt, depriv- 
ing one-third of our free and equal states of the last vestige of their equality and 
freedom, and establishing a precedent which, if placed upon the generally 


assumed basis and followed, subjugates all the states to the “absolute supremacy” - 


of a central and irresponsible power, and destroys constitutional liberty. For if 
“the government” has “ absolute supremacy” over the states that made it, as the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1866 declared, its unlimited right of taxation, and of 
raising armaments, enables it to control all states and sections of states at will, 
and, finally, to establish anempire. In truth, this has already been done. Wherever 
there is “absolute supremacy” in “the government” there is no limit to its will 
or discretion. Unlimited power in human hands may become as gross a tyranny 
as could be exercised by a monster with the soul of Mephistopheles in the body of 
a tiger ; for man has the capacity, and only requires the downward training, prac- 
tices, and incentives, to become a devil. Satan was once an angeloflight. Nero, 
and other tyrants, and associations of tyrants, possessing Ke supremacy, 
rivalled him as nearly as human infirmities and trammels would permit. It is 
vain to talk of civilization and Christianity as restraints. Bad men use these as 
the most potent means to their ends. It is vainer to talk of constitutional restric- 
tions, when rulers by perjured usurpation act—and glory in acting—in the infi- 
nite-field of discretion “outside of the Constitution.” And it is vainest to sup- 
pose that the phrase, “ according to the Constitution,” is other than a meaningless 
ong,“as long as the phrases, “absolute supremacy in the government,” and 
“state sovereignty is effectually controlled,” are Tecognized as constitutional 
ones ; for “state sovereignty” is precisely “ the sovereignty of the people,” the 
said people having never been organized for government, and having never exer- 
cised political authority except as states ; so that if “state sovereignty is effec- 
tually controlled,” the sovereignty of the people is effectually controlled, and 
republican government is at an end! Itis simple mockery to reply that the 
“absolute supremacy” is, by the nation, limited to the grants of the Constitution, 


or, in other words, that the states are sovereign, except as to the powers sur- ’ 


rendered, when the twin dogma is that the federal government is the final judge 
of the extent of its powers. Our worst men often get the highest places, and 
exercise this final judgment ; their consciences are equal to any occasion ;‘and 
they gain what they wish by Mnoring, or rather violating, their oaths, and justify- 
ing themselves by the tyrant’s plea—necessity. Indeed, we see at this mo- 
ment that the pegple’s “ trystees and agents” call themselves “ the government ;” 
claim absolute supremacy and rega prerogatives ; disSdlve states and make new 
ones ; change the state governments ; remove the highest officers thereof} give, 


— — 
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and take away, voting power; and, in short, do many revolutionary enormities 
outside of the Constitution. These things, which every officer of the government 
is sworn not to do, are really treasonable to the last degree, for they destroy the 
existence of the states, and dethrone the sovereignty of the people who are the 
states, and who politically exist, and politically act, only as states. Suffrage is— 
humanly speaking—* the pearl of great price” in republican freedom. It is the 
government ; it is the republic itself; it is vital to liberty, and must be absolutely 
controlled by the people to whom it belongs, and not by any government. The 
voting power belongs, of original and absolute right, to the people. [t is the 
real government—what we call “ government” being the agency thereof. In a 
republic, voting is governing—a republic being a government of the people by 
the people, z. ¢., self-government. Says Montesquieu (I. Esprit des Lois, p. 12): 


‘** Ina democracy, there can be no exercise of sovereignty but by the suffrages of the people, which are their 
will. Now, the sovereign’s will is the sovereign himself; the laws, therefore, which establish the right of suf- 
frage, are fundamental to this government. In fact, it is as important to regulate, in a republic, in what man- 


ner, by whom, and concerning what, suffrages are to be given, as it is in a monarchy to know who is the prince, 
and after what manner he is to govern.” 


The original voting power is the people composing the society or state, in 
whom, as every state constitution declares or implies, “all political power is 
inherent.” The derivative or delegative voting power is an endowment, by soci- 
ety or the state, of individual members designated and described as voters in 
the constitution of the state. As Montesquieu says, “the laws which establish 
the right of suffrage, are fundamental to the government,” and hence they are 
found only in the organic laws of the states, established, of original right, by 
sovereign power. It is plain, then, that if the government (whether state or 
federal) controls or disposes of suffrage, without warrant in the Constitution, it 
strikes at the very vitals of the republic from which it derives its entire existence 
and power, and commits perjured usurpation as well as flagrant treason. It is 
equally plain that an insidious and fraudulent revolution is now going on, tending 
to subjugate the people of this country—just as all other free peoples have been— 
to the “absolute supremacy of the government !” 

Would to Gop that I could sear upon the brain and heart of each guondam 
state and qguondam citizen the words of that immortal statesman, that best 
English friend of American liberty, Edmund Burke. “ This change,” said he, 
“from an immediate state of procuration and delegation, to a course of acting as 
from original power, is the way in which all the popular magistracies of the world 
have been perverted from their purposes.” 

Oh! that our people may heed the warning, and stay the hand of Fate, which 
is even now engraving upon the walls of Time that 


“ our own, 
Like free states foregone, is but a bright leaf torn 
From Time’s dark forest, and on the wild gust thrown, 
To float awhile, by varying eddies borne ; 
And sink at last for ever |? 








\! 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, | 


A METRICAL CRITICISM ON A METRICAL NOTE. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


Str: The appearance of the Percy Reprint has not unnaturally evoked 
from critics and scholars a storm of wrath against Bishop Percy’s memory, 
His losing the manuscript of King Estmere, his patching and piecing Sr Caw/line, 
his curious eking out of the CAz/d of Elle, and all his other delinquencies, have 
been severely handled not only by the editors of the folio themselves, but by all 
their reviewers. And it is certain that Percy’s alterations and additions misled 
the public in more ways than one. Not only did he introduce modern words and 
senses of words into the old fragments, but in some places he actually prevented 
them from explaining themselves. A marked instance of this occurs in Sir 
Cawline, vv. 62-3: 

~ 


Pr 


** Upon Eldridge hill there growes a thorne 

Upon the mores broding.” 
There was a doubt whether this meant the Jorder of the moor, or the broad moors, 
(the moors droading as we should now say sfreading). No such doubt could 
have existed had Percy let alone v. 76, which perfectly explains its predecessor : 

“‘ And Sir Cawline’s gone to the mores soe broad.” 

But out of sheer wantonness, as it were, the bishop must needs alter this into 
two very different lines ; 
DD ’ “* Syr Cauline lope from care-bed soone 

; And to the Eldridge hills is gone.” 

But let us give the bishop his due ; there are other places where the new editors 
and commentators have been too hard on him. Such a one is the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat’s note, Vol. III., p. xxxix., where he falls foul of Percy’s essay on the alli- 
terative metre of Piers Plowman. (Dr. Skeat, it should be observed, objects to 
the received metrical nomenclature ; for zaméus he would substitute return ; for 
trochee, tonic ; for dactyl, dominant, and for anapest, arabesque.) 

“The reader must be warned against three extraordinary misstatements in this essay, following close upon 
one another near the end of it. These are (1) that Robert of Gloucester wrote in anapestic verse, whereas 
he wrote in the long Alexandrine verse, containing (when perfect) six Returns ; (2) that the French alone have 
retained this old Gothic metre [the twelve-syllabled Alexandrine], whereas we may be sure that Michael 
Drayton, the author of the Polyolbion, meant his poem seriously ; and (3) that the cadence of Piers Plowman 
‘so exactly resembles the FrenchfAlexandrine that I believe no peculiarities of their versification can be pro- 
duced which cannot be exactly matched in the alliterative metre.’ This is indeed a curious craze, for the alli- 


terative metre is founded on D, ts, the Alexandrine on Returns. Percy gives some examples, and the 


metre which he selects for murdering is the /vench_one, as the reader may easily judge for himself when he 
finds that the line, 





: L2 siiccés fit tozjowrs | zn énfaat dé l’adidace, 
is marked by him as it is marked here, and is supposed to consist of FOUR ANAPESTS! Yet one more blunder 
to be laid at the door of the anapests !”” 

Percy was certainly mistaken in considering the alliterative metre equivalent to 
the French heroic Alexandrine, though the examples which he gives are very 
plausible. The true explanation of them is not that he “murdered the French 
metre,” but that, the heroic Alexandrine having some licenses and the alliterative 
metre a great many, lines may be picked out from both which do not give a fair 
idea of the respective schemes. But Dr. Skeat has a much more “curious 
craze” of his own, namely, that the metre of Robert of Gloucester, the metre of 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, and the French Alexandrine are identical, and are all “lines 


Kof six returns,” or, in ordinary metrical phraseology, iambic trimeters. Let us 
consider these metres separately. 




















" The following is a fair specimen of Robert of Gloucester : 
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“ Fol hardy he ys enou ac al wythoute rede, 

Hastyf withoute porueance other wysdom in dede ; 

Work he wole as him thyncth ae myd lute manhede, 

Hys brayn & wyt so feble that there nys of him nou drede. 

Vor wit he ath manlyche bygonne, he it ath byleuede 

Womanlyche, as vor defaute of wyt of hys heuede.” 
This jingling, tumbling verse corresponds to the measure of several comic 
songs. Zhe twelve-syllable lines (the perfect poem, as Skeat says, though the 
term Zerfect is hardly applicable to verse so rough) is the exact counterpart of 
most of the lines in Villikens and Dinah: 


** Fol hardy he ys enou ac al wythoute rede.” 
“*Go, Dinah, and dress yourself in gorgeous array.” 


And some of the longer lines recall Polly Perkins :*: 
“* As beautiful as a butterfly and as proud as a queen.” * 

How such lines should be scanned is a question. Most persons, I fancy, would 
pronounce them dactylic, or, in Dr. Skeat’s vocabulary, dominant. Some might 
call them trochaic, er, according to Skeat, zonzc. If I were asked fora scheme of 
them, I should be tempted to have recourse to amphibrachs. But one negative 
certainly we may agree in; whatever they are, assuredly they are of “lines of 
six returns,” or, as most writers would say, iambic trimeters. Some of the four- 
teen-syllable lines may indeed be read as lines of seven iambuses or “ returns,” 
but to read them thus interferes with the rhythm and swing of the other lines. 
Dr. Skeat’s “returns” are as inapplicable to them as Bishop Percy’s anapests. 
And what makes this more extraordinary is that Skeat distinctly recognizes the 


dominant (dactylic) character of Langland’s alliterative lines, which are much less . 


clearly ant¢i-cambic, if we may be allowed the expression. The Po/yolbion line, 

** Of Albion’s famous isle the wonders whilst I write,’ 
is a real iambic trimeter, or, as Skeat puts it, a line of sixreturns. It is, as Guest 
remarks in his English rhythms, the same as the last line of the Spenserian 
stanza. Guest has not thought it worth while to state why this identity is so 
rarely noticed. It is, probably, because the fact of these lines occurring consecu- 
tively in the Polyolbion, and after a number of English heroic lines in the Spett- 
serian stanza, Causes us in reading to make a slight difference in the cxsural 
pauses. But, in any case, the line is strongly accented on the last syllable, in 
which it differs from the Greek trimeter, which we accent on the ante-penult, so 
that an English line on the model of a Greek iambic would not be like this : 

“‘ Tf ancient tales be true, nor wrong these holy men ;” 

but like this, 

If ancient tales be true, nor wrong appearances. 
True, this accentuation may be founded on erroneous tradition, but the peculiar 
canon of the fifth foot seems to favor it. 

The French Alexandrine in its perfect form is a line of twelve syllables, with 
the accent falling on every third syllable. With the vocabulary then in use (and 
still in use for most persons) Percy could not properly call this measure anything 
but anapestic. How Dr. Skeat would set about reading it as “a line of six 
returns” is to me utterly incomprehensible. Take the first line quoted by Percy: 

“* Le succés fit toujours un enfant de l’audace ;”” 

read this in iambuses or “returns,” and at the start you reverse the accent of 
succes. I do not think it would be possible to read any good French Alexan- 
drine as an iambic trimeter, though lines might be manufactured to read so. 
And I find it difficult to, suppose that Dr. Skeat can ever have been in the habit 
of hearing French poetry read or declaimed by Frenchmen. Englishmen pos- 
sessing only book knowledge of French sometimes make queer blunders. 
“Ingoldsby” Barham supposed mefier to be a trisyllable, and rhymed it with the 
English word weightier / 

The three metres in question resemble one another in two points only: their 
model form contains twelve syllables, and the last syllable is accented ; otherwise 
they are radically different. The first is (probably) irregular-dactylic ; the sec- 
ond, pure iambic ; the last, regular anapestic. Or, to use Dr. Skeat’s own terms, 
the first is a metre founded on dominants ; the second a line of six returns ; the 
third a line of four arabesques, or their equivalents. 


C. A. BRISTED. 








MR. GRANT WHITE RECEIVES ABSOLUTION. 

O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In the reply of your correspondent “ J. B.”? to my remarks on s¢and- 
point, he says he had always supposed that the word standing in standing-point 
was “primarily a participle,” and, if I may judge from his assertion that the 
stumbling of stumbling-block is not a noun, he still adheres to his supposition. 
Now, I beg to say that primarily, that is, in Anglo-Saxon, the forms in zg (or 
ung) were never participles, but always nouns. The participial termination was 
ende, And long ere, under the influence of the French, the participle took the 
form of the noun, the Anglo-Saxons formed compounds with the nouns in ing, 
é. £., leorning-cnyht (= disciple), which occurs so frequently in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Again, the stumbling of stumbling-block is a noun and not a participle, par- 
ticipial adjective, or adjective. Every adjective or participle put before a noun as 
an attributive is capable of being used as a predicate to that noun, whereas, when 
a noun is placed before another noun to limit it, the former cannot always be used 
as a predicate to the latter. For instance, if I can say A red door, 1 can also say 
The door is red; if I can say A burning passion, 1 can also say, The passion is 
burning. But, though I can say A darn-door, 1 cannot say The door is barn; 
though I can say A stumbling-block, | cannot say The block is stumbling. So that 
in regard to the two words dancing-girl and standing-point, “the facts that the 
girl dances, and the block does not stumble,” have a good deal, nay, everything 
to do with the distinction that I “claim to establish between them.” 

If “J. B.,” when he says that standpoint is the same sort of English as 
start-point and turn-point, means that the latter are sanctioned by usage as much 
as the former is, I say they are not ; if he means that they are equally correct for- 
mations, I admit it. If any author ventured to use surn-foint, the only objection 
that could be made to the word would be that it was unusual. Nobody, so far as 
I know, has objected to dew-fornt, which is a similar compound. Frost-point, 
instead of freezing-point, would be a perfectly legitimate formation. 





* Bishop Percy remarked this resemblance between the old English metres and modern comic songs, 
though his example was not happily chosen. 








Mr. Grant White’s lengthy Confession deserves to be classed with the beating 
which the Irish Woman administered to her husband, and of which the latter 
remarked that it pleased her and didn’t hurt him. I have never questioned the 
fact that Mr. White is a very facetious person. He must be so; for he can draw 
a good deal of amusement even from my initials. Perhaps they are rather funny; 
only I can assure him they do not stand for @dpoo¢ dickodo¢. I am thinking, how- 
ever, of adopting Gdpoo¢ dtckoAov. 

Mr. White might, no doubt, have easily discovered the gender of @dpco¢ by 
consulting any ordinary Greek dictionary, but as he has evidently a great con- 
tempt for all knowledge obtained from dictionaries, he didn’t, and so remained 
ignorant on the point. Dictionaries are not such very bad things, and one is not 
always the worse for referring to one. Mr. White’s contempt of dictionaries 
seems to extend also to grammars. I suppose it was a reluctance to consult a 
Greek grammar that caused him to inform the world, in his wonderful article on 
“The Grammarless Tongue,” that érutréyefov means “you two were struck.” 
After all, it does seem to me that knowledge, even when derived from a dictionary, 
is better than ignorance. I wish I had a Wedster. : 

Mr. White’s facetiousness goes a long way; but it does not serve to conceal 
the fact that he has made some pretty bad blunders. I am glad to learn that he 
wrote enguérir and enclorre, and not enguirer and encloser, which were printed 
in the Galaxy. And Ido admire his printer ; he must be a man in whom the 
analogical faculty is very strongly developed, and must have some knowledge of 
French inflection too ; otherwise he could not have turned exguérir and enclorre 
into two such French-looking, un-French words as exguzrer and encloser. 

I do not think that a person who asserts thata word “is correctly enough 
formed to pass muster ” can know that it is a/tegether an incorrect formation, as 
I asserted of ¢elegram. 

So Mr. White has found sum in a Latin author—as the accusative case of 
risus! Excellent! Is Mr. White, when he names a Latin noun, in the habit of 
giving its accusative? After this, I am ready to withdraw, but in its literal sense 
only, my judgment that “// a perdu son latin.” 1am curious, however, to see 
an example of an adjective in 42/7s derived from a noun. 

Mr. White says, in regard to my statement that “in the year 1500 there were 
probably but four men in England who knew anything of Greek ” : 

“In very deed I had heard something of this kind before ; and I connected with :t the fact that the word 


engrave does not appear in English before that time. The old English-formed participle graven I know, but 
the English-formed participle exgraven I do not know in literature three hundred years old.” 


Of course not ; if the verb exgrave is not more than three hundred years old, 
it is pretty clear that its participle will not occur in literature older than that. But 
the fact that the form exgraven exists at all proves the word not to be of Greek 
origin, whatever the verb ypd¢w may mean. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. White knows Chaucer and Gower so well. His 
incidental remarks about his studies and information are all very interesting. I 
hope he will excuse me for having credited him with a piece of information—the 
fact that “ stand-foint is an Anglicized form of the German Stand-punki”—which 
he is unwilling to own as his, though he need not have such scruples. 

I believe I should be a monster not to be satisfied with Mr. White’s full, free, 
and exaggerated confession. I hope, however, that he will show the sincerity 
and depth of his repentance by ceasing to write slip-shod, unconsidered, and mis- 
leading philological articles, calculated to do an enormous amount of harm. If he 
backslide, and continue to transgress, he may possibly hear again from me. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, @. A. 

Marcu, 1869. 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


HE debate on the Tenure-of-Office bill in the Senate has been the marked 
feature of the week. The discussion began on the 17th, lasted for several 
days, and excited more than ordinary interest. Many new bills have been intro- 
duced, including schemes to improve the navigation of the upper Mississippi, to 
aid a railroad from Cairo, IIL, to the Rio Grande, to establish woman suffrage in 
Utah, and to recognize the independence of Cuba. The bill reported from the 
Judiciary Committee to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment in Georgia fell 
through, as the committee failed to recommend any action. Bills granting lands 
in aid of railroads in Nebraska and Colorado were introduced and referred, as 
was a bill to encourage the building of ocean steamships in the United States. 
The bill for continuing the educational department of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
was passed, and a bill introduced amending the act to protect the rights of set- 
tlers on public lands. The Public Credit bill passed the Senate, and was the first 
bill signed by the President——In the House:a bill was passed striking out the 
word “ white” from all laws in the District of Columbia. Various bills were intro- 
duced under the call of states, and the standing committees announced by the 
Speaker. The Coinage bill, providing for the coining of nickel pieces, was refer- 
red with various amendments, after some debate, to the Committee on Coinage. 
A bill for the subdivision of Texas was presented and referred. Messrs. Butler 
and Schenck had a warm controversy on the joint resolution to supply omis- 
sions in the General Appropriation bill. The Indian Appropriation bill gave rise 
to a lively discussion, but was finally passed. The imprisonment of Messrs. 
Bliss and Masterman by President Lopez and on board the United States gun- 
boat Wasp and flagship Guerriere, is to form the subject of enquiry before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

At Spring Valley, N. Y., on the 14th inst., the body of a pedlar, a German 
Jew, about 35 years of age, was found in a field near the Methodist Church, hor- 
ribly mutilated. It is supposed that robbery was not the motive for the murder, 
as thirty-five dollars and other property were found upon the deceased. At 
Rochester, recently, a burglar gained admittance into the residence of Dr. Elisha 
S. Preston, in the absence of the family, bound the servant-girl with a small cord, 
and thoroughly ransacked the house——Two more diabolical outrages upon 
females have occurred in Indiana, which, for some months past, has been notorious 
for crime. Mr. R. Yapp was shot in his own house, near Ridgeway, Wis., on 
the roth. His wife and her brother have been arrested on suspicion.——At Little 
Bethel, Va., John Thomas was shot on the 14th by three negroes, whom he found 
trying to force an entrance inte his smoke-house. In a dispute in Chicago, on 
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the 17th, revolvers were used, and a bystander, a young Norwegian named Hans 
Robertson, was fatally shot through the lungs. Savage and Smith, who 
murdered Lieut. Mitchell in San Francisco, have been sentenced to ten years in 
the state prison. 

A despatch from Denver, on the 16th, reports that General Custer had been 
captured by the Indians eight days before, while on a scouting expedition. Gene- 
ral McKeever telegraphs to St. Louis his belief that the report is without founda- 
tion. The latest advices state that Custer was corralled by Santanta, Little 
Raven, and Lone Wolf, between Forts Cobb and Hayes ; but thought he would 
be able to fight his way through. Indian depredations in Arizona are numerous. 
Indian outrages are also reported from Humboldt County, California, and the 
Pawnees in Kansas have also been giving trouble. From Sitka, too, we have 
news of various murders by a tribe of Indians known as the Chilkahts. 

The convicts in Sing Sing made two attempts to escape on the 18th. One 
party, detailed to prepare breakfast for the rest, seized one of the keepers named 
Forrest, bound and gagged him, and escaped by the roof. Two of them were 
captured in a barn at Tarrytown the same day, and the remainder the following 
day. Another gang attempted in the afternoon to overpower the guard and escape 
in a schooner lying at anchor, but failed to carry out their plan. In the melée 
two or three were seriously injured by the prison authorities firing upon them, 
and the rest surrendered. A guard, gagged by the first party, was found dead, 
having been suffocated. 

An alarming occurrence took place recently in the Roman Catholic church 
of Waukegan, Ill. A large chandelier near the altar fell during evening service, 
and the burning oil was thrown on the worshippers beneath. The result was a 
general panic, several persons were badly bruised and scorched, windows were 
broken, and the surging and excited crowd tried in vain for a time to escape 
from the building, as, the doors opening inward, the pressure was so great that it 
was found almost impossibletoopen them. The fire was extinguished by a few 
gentlemen who tore up the altar carpet and smothered the flames. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce committee on the Alaska fur trade 
have reported in favor of the abolition of all restrictions not necessary to protect 
the young and female seals. The committee believe that government should aid 
immigration, and establish at an early day a territorial government. They sub- 
mitted a draft of a bill which will afford ample protection and yet open trade to 
American industry and enterprise. 

S. H. Cordell, the sheriff of Howell County, Missouri, recently attempted to 
arrest Dr. West, a well-known citizen, on the charge of horse-stealing. The 
sheriff came suddenly up to him, levelled his pistol and commanded him to sur- 
render. Feigning to comply, West quickly drew his revolver, and aimed at the 
sheriff. They fired simultaneously, killing each other on the spot. 

A Chicago paper announces that a half-witted boy has confessed to the murder 
of Hon. Murray McConnell, of Indiana. He says he struck him on the head 
with ahammer. Robinson, in custody for the crime, is confident he can estab- 
lish his innocence. 

A number of Irish navvies got drunk on St. Patrick’s day in Oxford, Chenango 
County, N. Y., commenced fighting, and were driven out of the town by the citi- 
zens. They threaten to return three or four hundred strong and burn the city. 
The citizens are arming, and the excitement there and in the neighboring towns 
is reported to be great. 

A fire broke out in a cloth store in Warren Street, New York, on the roth. 
The structure, a five-story marble building, was gutted, and property destroyed to 
the amount of $128,000. 

At a wedding near Americus, Ga., Mr. Mann, the step-father of the bride, being 
intoxicated, tried to prevent the proceedings. An attempt being made to eject 
him, he fired a shot-gun, which dangerously wounded the officiating clergyman, 
the Rev. Samuel Anthony, who was, however, able to complete the ceremony. 

As a funeral procession was entering the Congregational church of Spencer- 
port, near Rochester, a sudden whirlwind tore up the trap-door of the belfry of 


the church, and hurled it upon the head of one of the mourners, killing him 
instantly. 





An express train from Boston to New York via Springfield had a narrow 
escape near Palmer on the 17th, in consequence ofa large rock from a ledge above 
having fallen upon and broken one of the rails. Two baggage-cars and four pas- 
senger-cars were thrown off the line and dragged twenty rods, but none of the 
passengers were seriously injured. 

As a salute was being fired at San Francisco, on the 17th, on board the 
steamer Chrysopolis,a keg of gunpowder accidentally exploded, seriously injuring 
some eighteen or twenty men, and considerably damaging the boat. 

The steamer Ruth, from St. Louis to New Orleans, was burnt down on the 
night of the 15th. Passengers and crew saved, but cargo lost. 


Mr. H. Boggs, formerly partner of President Grant in the real estate business 
in St. Louis, died in that city on the 13th. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE annual boat-race between the universities of Oxford and Cambridge took 
place on the 17th inst. The distance, about five miles, was rowed in twenty 
minutes and six anda half seconds. Oxford won by four lengths.——In the 
House of Commons, on the 18th, the second reading of the Irish Church dises- 
tablishment bill brought out Mr. Disraeli, who opposed the measure on the 
grounds that the connection between church and state was necessary, that the 
scheme would destroy religious freedom and toleration, and was a complete vio- 
lation of the rights of private property ; Ireland’s strength lay in her connection 
with England ; it was the settlement of the land question, and not the spoliation 
of the Church which would satisfy her discontented people. A large number of 
Irish noblemen and land-owners have protested against the bill. John Bright 
made an able speech in favor of the measure on the 19th, arguing that the bill 
would be acceptable to the mass of Irish people, Protestant and Catholic, and 
that it was an act of justice to Ireland, which would produce good effects both 
at home and abroad.——The British mail-steamer Saééago struck a sunken reef 
near Port Mercy, Straits of Magellan, on the 22d ult., and became a total wreck. 
Her crew and passengers were rescued by the American schooner Sarah H. 
Merrie, and transferred to H. M.S. Nassau, in Borgia Bay. 





The insurrection in Hayti progresses slowly. Salnave made an attack upon 
Aux Cayes, but was repulsed with the loss of many men and three pieces of 
cannon. The forts had been bombarded, but with [little result. The city is 
threatened with all the horrors of famine, and will soon be compelled to sur- 
render. In the North the rebels are bolder and more confident of success. The 
foreign merchants have asked the intervention of Great Britain. 

A Cuban filibustering expedition is fitting outat St. Domingo, Reports from 
the interior of the island represent the troops as everywhere advancing against 
the rebels. The military are especially active in the Central and Eastern depart- 
ments. The insurgents, under Aguilena and Marmol, defeated Lopez-Camara at 
Mayari. A report is current that Latona was defeated at Villa Clara on the 3d. 
General Dulce has issued a proclamation making important reductions in the 
taxes. The insurgents are wantonly burning and destroying plantations and 
other property. Another detachment of Spanish troops has reached the island. 
The transports with state prisoners sailed for Fernando Po on the 20th amid 
much local excitement. 

The Spanish government is about to introduce a bill legalizing civil mar- 
riages. Touching recent popular demonstrations against the conscription, a 
violent scene occurred in the Cortes, both sides being exasperated. The Repub- 
lican party pledging itself to submit to the Cortes, whatever its own desires 
might be, peace was restored. The Monarchists have decided upon a candidate 
for the throne. The draft of the new constitution, to be submitted to the Cortes, 
establishes complete civil and religious liberty, but retains Catholicism as the reli- 


. gion of the state. Celestino Olozago, a member 6f the Cortes, was killed ina duel 


on the 17th. Riots have broken out in Andalusia in opposition to the conscrip- 
tio, and culminated in a battle between the insurgents and troops, in which the 
former were defeated and 600 of them taken prisoners. Over 100 soldiers were 
killed and wounded. 

Bishop Macrarie, the new Bishop of Natal, was consecrated at Cape Town 
on the 25th of January. Protests from Natal and Cape Town were received 
against his appointment. 

The governments of France and Belgium are arranging a conference to discuss 
the commercial interests of the two countries, and especially to consider, with a 
view to its modification, the recent law prohibiting Belgian railways from being 
transferred to foreign companies.——Prince Louis of Bourbon has eloped from 
Paris to Cologne with a young Havana belle, Miss Amelia Isabel Hamel. The 
parties reached New York on the 15th, and were married by Justice Dodge in 
the Jefferson Market Police Court on Saturday last. 

King Victor Emanuel offered in 1860 to give 20 poor girls of Naples a dowry 
of $600 each, provided 20 young patriots could be found to marry them. The 
marriages took place, but the money has never been paid, and the parties are 
about to sue the King in the Neapolitan courts. 

The Duchy of Lauenburg will shortly be joined to Prussia. The principality 
of Waldeck has been sold to the same power, and the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha will probably share the same fate. The North German Parliament has 
passed a bill securing freedom of speech inall the Diets of Germany. 

The rebel General Vargas has been defeated by the Mexican forces. A 
church in Zacatecas was struck by lightning on the 5th, and a hundred persons 
buried in the ruins. Assassinations and duels are common. Trade at Mazatlan 
was languishing, and future prospects discouraging. The custom authorities of 
that port had attempted to extort export duties on a cargo of dye-woods in an 
American vessel. The consul gave a bond that they should be paid, if legal. 
The rebel General Negrete had escaped to the mountains. A general amnesty 
is demanded by the people. Inundations at Sinaloa had laid waste the cotton 
fields. 

The waters of the Mediterranean were successfully admitted into the Bitter 
Lakes through the Suez Canal on the r1eth inst. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the Rounp TABLE must be sent to this office. 


THE BLAMELESS PRINCE.* 


pee of promise are so rare among our younger writers that any sincere and 
intelligent effort in the direction of original poetry ought to be warmly ap- 
plauded and encouraged. Praise just now seems to us more important than cen- 
sure, wherever praise can be conscientiously bestowed ; unhappy it is that this is 
so seldom.. Our literature is a garden overgrown with weeds, where few buds 
blow and fewer open ; surely some tender solicitude is due to these straggling 
flowerets. Perhaps their beauty seems a trifle exaggerated by contrast with the 
desolation about them ; for a people who write so much, we produce astonish- 
ingly little that is even approximately good. But this book of Mr. Stedman’s is 
an encouraging evidence that there is still some life in our native poetry, that 
there is still refined imagination and graceful sentiment and cultivated style to 
be found in native poets. What is more and better, it proves that not even the 
distracting necessities and sordid cares of so material a life as ours can altogether 
quench the divine fire, or withhold from careful and persevering endeavor that 
development which is at once its aim and its reward. This volume is in every 
respect of artistic completeness a great improvement on either of the two other 
books which its author has published ; if Mr. Stedman keeps on improving ina 
similar ratio, it is impossible to say what heights he may attain. Yet, should he 
never produce any better work than this that he gives us now, he will have earned 
a title to our gratitude as well as to our praise. The poet’s mission with us is a 
thankless one at best, and an unfruitful; and yet it is needful to our national 
development. It would be hard to deny him at once not only the substantial 
reward which we give to every other worthy worker in the vineyard, but even 
the hollow recompense of glory. 

The Blameless Prince is a somewhat mystical tale, whose argument is designed 
to set forth the inevitable retribution which follows on neglected duty, and to de- 
pict the workings of remorse in noble natures which have yielded to the allure- 
ments of illicit passion, whose fail is unsuspected by any but themselves, and 





a ra The Blameless Prince, and ether Poems. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
‘0. 1869. 
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whose lives are a constant and humiliating lie. The plot bears a curious resem- 
blance to that of Auerbach’s novel, Ox the Heights, though it is doubtless only a 
chance coincidence. A lovely and gracious queen, who takes to herself as con- 
sort a prince in whom all virtues centre; a lady who meets him on his way to 
the wedding, and wins and gives the love which eventually culminates in their fall ; 
a few years of brief and stolen bliss, alloyed with much painful self-reproach ; the 
prince’s death at the moment when, bent on making a tardy atonement to the 


queen, he has just given up his paramour ; that paramour’s confession to the un- 

‘ suspecting queen ; and, finally, the queen’s death at the foot of the statue just 
unveiled in honor of her dead spouse, whose epitaph is written in what false 
praise only her outraged heart can know— 


“ Of all great things this prince achieved his part, 
Yet wedded love to him was worth them ail,”— 


this is the story which Mr. Stedman tells, with a simplicity which is yet not bald, 
with much felicity of language, with no little command of apt and graceful 
imagery, and with some delicacy of analysis in the subtler workings of passion. 
There are tragic depths in the story which his placid muse fails to uncover, 
and the simplicity seems sometimes the result not so much of clearness as of 
tenuity of thought. But one speedily forgets all this in the charm of the 
smoothly-flowing verse, in the delicious bits of natural description, in the indefin- 
able air of repose and langour which pervades the entire poem. It is a poem to be 
read in the heat of a summer noon in such a glade as that where the Prince and 
his mistress met, where 


“, . . from a range of wooded uplands leapt 
A mountain brook, and far-off meadows sought ; 
Now under firs and tasselled chestnuts crept, 
Then on through jagged rocks a passage fought, 
Until it clove the shadowy gorge and cool, 
In one white cataract—with a dark broad pool 


“ Beneath, the home of mottled trout. One side 
Rose the cliff’s hollowed height, and overhung 
An open sward across that basin wide. 
The liberal sun through slanting larches flung 
Rich spots of gold upon the tufted ground, 
And the great royal forest gloomed around.” 
Read amid such surroundings, Zhe Blameless Prince, we are sure, will win 
from all the meed we cheerfully accord it of being a graceful and artistic poem. 
It is not an epic; but let us not quarrel with it for that. An organ is a grander 
instrument than a flute, but a flute well played is, after all, nore pleasing to many 
than an organ. 

The minor poems, as a whole, we do not like so well. For the most part, they 
lack purpose, and, though they are musical enough, they mean little. Such 
verses as Laura, my Darling, At Twilight, Autumn Song, or Country Sleighing 
will do to filla school-girl’s album or spoil the pages of a magazine, but they are 
unworthy of preservation beside the serious efforts of a man who can write so 
well as Mr. Stedman. Pan in Wall Street, to be sure, we must except from this 
sentence, for the felicity with which it invests a most commonplace incident of 
street life with charming drapery of poetic fancy and scholarly allusion. Avon- 
yma, t00, is not without dramatic force ; and Surf is worthy of notice, if only for 
the happy version, intentional or unintentional, of A-schylus’ dvdpeOpov yedAdoua 
in its “infinite laughter.” Also, Zhe Mountain will bear reading ; but the others 
have little beyond the elegance of the workmanship. 

The Translations from Theocritus we have examined with more attention. 
To find an American author attempting to translate Theocritus at all is a gratify- 
ing mark of progress ; it is a real triumph to find he has come so near doing it 
well as Mr. Stedman certainly has. The quaint charm of those inimitable Doric 
pastorals we do not believe it possible to transfer into English verse, unless, per- 
haps, that Dorsetshire dialect which Mr. Barnes has handled so admirably might 
reproduce its peculiar flavor. Mr. Stedman has probably done it as well as most 
men would have done; but there is still room for improvement. We do not 
quarrel with him for using the English hexameter ; but we do find fault with him 
for using it so if. Such lines as— 

“See how well he has measured the form of his even rhythm,” 
“Look, or else to the west, for thus the ear will grow fuller,” 
“ Cease when he sleeps; besides, in the heat of the day take your leisure,” 
“* Cliffs and thickets ! and light, beside this, seemed the quest of Jason,”” 
“* And—of those present—the youth were clearing the sails at midnight,” 
are simply unendurable ; such dactyls as “ ear will grow,” “ day take yoiir,” “ and df 
thse,” “light béside,” are only exceeded in enormity by such spondees as “ évén,” 
* thiis thé,” “ qiiest Of,” “ sails at,” “ véry,” “ rhythm” (qu. rhythiim ?), and the like, 
of which his version is entirely too full. His spondaic lines, too, are altogether too 
frequent. Even with the precedent of the original to plead, it is questionable 
whether the translator would be justified in using what is at best a metrical license 
and one foreign to the spirit of our language. But he has not even that poor 
defence ; for in that part of the tenth idyl which he translates with three spondaic 
lines, Theocritus has but one. The translation is in the main correct and spirited 
enough, especially in the Hylas ; but in some places Mr. Stedman seems either to 
have quite misconceived his author or to have failed in giving us the best interpre- 
tation. Thus, he seems to us wholly to have missed the sense of the passage vv. 
38,41: 
7] Kadae dupe wordy éeAyjOn Baxog dowwdg. 
Og tv trav ldéav tae dppoviag euétpnoer, 
© pot TO Téywvos, dv dating dvédvoag. 
Sdoat 0) kai raita Td TH Veiw Avtiépoa. 
Englished thus: 
“Look you, the Jad has been sly, composing us elegant ditties ; 
See how well he has measured the form of his even rhythm ! 


O this beard of mine, which I seem to have grown to no purpose ! 
But, to go on, now hear these words of the sage Lytiersés.”” 


Is this what Theocritus means? We doubt it. Tous the sense seems to be 
that Milo reproaches his rival first with composing songs on the sly which he 
tries to palm off for impromptu—not an infrequent practice of these sharp shep- 
herds, who often sang for pay (see Idyl I.)—and next with singing—he a bearded 
man !—simpering love songs. “ But ow [6 xai] listen to me,” he says, “and you 
will hear something worth hearing.” We offer this reading with diffidence, for 
Mr. Stedman must certainly have given the passage vastly more time and study 
than we have been able to give it in a cursory perusal. But, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, a closer examination will induce him to amend his version. The first 
line, besides, is unidiomatic : “ The lad has been sly, composing us elegant dit- 





ties,” would not be said in English, and “elegant ditties” is a poor equivalent for 
KaAag dowdc. The rendering of v. 40, though we are aware it is the usual one, we 
do not understand at all. Literally, it is, “Ah me! for the beard which you 
have vainly grown.” Mr. Stedman seems to follow Hemsterhusius’ gloss, but 
we question its propriety, especially in face of the sneer—admirably rendered by 
the translator—with which Milo concludes : 
“ Staves like these ’tis fit that men at work in the sunshine 

Troll; but, lad, *twere better to prate of your starveling passion 

Unto your mother awake in her bed at break of the morning.” 
In the succeeding verses, 41, 42, képmipev 6rtt uéaucra—which means simply “as 
fruitful as possible’—Mr. Stedman translates “yield a crop beyond measure.” 
Occasionally, too, he seems to miss the right word. “ Lissom” is a fair version of 
padivdy, v. 24, but hardly in keeping ; and in the line, 

“ She-goats hunt for the clover, the wolf goes after the she-goat,”” 
the verbs, beside being both used to translate the one word, dcxei, seem 
curiously and weakly misplaced. So, too, “& yparra ddxcvOoc¢” he translates, adopt- 
ing the dubious conceit which deciphered certain letters on the petals of the 
flower, “the hyacinth wearing its letters”—a version almost as laborious as the 
theory which permits it. ‘Lettered hyacinth” is at once more obvious, more 
literal, neater, if yparrd must mean lettered ; though, in spite of Virgil and the 
Scholiast, we don’t believe it means anything of the sort. Is it not possible 
that yparrd may have meant here simply streaked or marked flowers, or else 
served to describe some peculiar deep indentation of the petals. It is by no 
means certain that the td«vOoc of the Greeks was identical with our hyacinth ; 
in fact, it is almost certain it was not. At any rate we commend the suggestion 
to Mr. Stedman’s attention. Again, in the line, 

“Would that mine were as much as Croesus, they say, was possessed of,”’ 
the force of the Greek “ exdo@a’” is fairly wasted ; and the next line, 
“Then should we twain, in gold, be set up before Aphrodite,” 

is obscurer than the original. In the 55th line of the English, ‘‘ Mind you don’t 
cut your hand” seems to us better than “’Ware lest you,” etc: In translating 
xarkeoxdpdiog “heart of brass,” Mr. Stedman commits a common error of too 
literal translation. Xa%og was so used to signify fortitude, because it was the 
metal of which armor was usually made. But cessante ratione, etc., and modern 
usage would require to translate yaAxeoxdpdvo¢ “ heart of steel” or “heart of oak.” 
This may seem a nice distinction ; but its principle is of wide application. On 
the other hand, it is fair to say that his choice of words is often happy. ‘“ Pretty 
as dice that twinkle” is a newand clever rendering of aorpéyadou, and “ poor sticks” 
hits well the slangy use of odxcvor. 

We have devoted considerable space to thus sampling Mr. Stedman’s trans- 
lation, and we have found fault when we have deemed it necessary, but in no cav- 
illing spirit. The work is as honorable as it is difficult, and we are sure he will 
not quarrel with us for desiring to see it as nearly perfect as possible. 








ALASKA.* 
HE Scripturalassertion that to him that hath shall be given, is evidently capa- 
ble of more applications than one. The principle of gravitation holds good 
in the political as in the natural world. The greater invariably attracts to it all 
the lesser bodies which come within its influence, till the detached and scattered 
fragments are firmly united in one great whole. It needs no prophetic eye to see 
that this will be the fate of all the separate political organizations—we can 
scarcely call them nationalities—which now occupy the North American conti- 
nent. The great nucleus of the continent is our own magnificent country, whose 
influence is making itself felt north and south, and the annexation of the outly- 
ing territories of Mexico and British America must ere long, like ripe fruit, natu- 
rally gravitate into our lap. So plainly is this our destiny, and so strongly 
implanted in the American mind is the instinct for territorial greatness, that 
when Russian America was recently acquired for the round sum ofseven millions 
of dollars, the purchase was approved by the nation, though little was known about 
the country, and it was extremely probable that we had got the worst of the bar- 
gain. But underlying the grumbling at Russia having stolen a march upon us, 
and the conviction that with patience we might have made a much better bar- 
gain, lay the consolatory fact that it was a step forward in the march of destiny, 
and another luminary added to our star-spangled banner. Having, then, bought 
and paid for our yoke of oxen, we may fairly be allowed to go and prove them— 
to see what our new possession is like, and how we can turn it toa profitable 
account. 

In carrying out this object, Mr. Whymper’s narrative of his adventures in 
these arctic regions will supply us with much of the information we need. The 
author—a young Englishman—was attached as artist to the Telegraphic Expe- 
ditions in 1865-6, for exploring the route for an overland telegraph through Rus- 
sian America and Siberia, to connect the Old and New Worlds—a project which 
was abandoned not from any overwhelming difficulties in the way of the work 
itself, but from the success of the Atlantic cable. The first few chapters of the 
book are devoted to a sketch of the voyage from England round the Horn, and a 
description of the coast of British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island.. Though 
irrelevant to our present purpose, the sketch of the Greek sailor Fuca, and his 
discovery of the strait now bearing his name at the south of Vancouver’s Island, 
is so interesting that we quote it atlength: 

“* His real name was Apostolus Valerianos; and all we know of him is recorded in the celebrated book 
entitled Purchas his Pilgrimes, first published in 1625 under the title of ‘A note made by me, Michael 


Lok the elder, touching the Strait of the Sea, commonly called Fretum Anian, in the South Sea, through the 
Northwest passage of Meta Incognita.’ 

“* In substance the narrative is as follows: Lok being in Venice in 1596 was introduced toa Greek pilot, an 
old man of ‘three-score yeares,’ commonly known by his companions as Juan de Fuca, who had been in the 
Spanish service ‘ fortie yeares,’ and on one of his voyages was in the galleon taken off Cape California (? Cape 
St. Lucas) by ‘ Captain Candlish, Englishman, whereby he lost sixtie thousand Duckets, of his owne goods.’ 

“In 1592 the Viceroy of Mexico sent him on a voyage of discovery to the straits which now bear his name. 
He followed the coast of California and Oregon, etc., * vntill hee came to the latitude of fortie-seuen degrees, 
and there finding that the land trended north and north-east, with a broad inlet of sea, betweene 47 and 48 
degrees of latitude : hee entered there into, sayling therein more than twentie dayes, and found that land 
trending still, sometime north-west and north-east, and north, and also east and south-eastward, and very 
much broader sea then was at the said entrance, and he passed by diuers islands in that sayling. And at the 
entrance of the said strait, there is, on the north-west coast thereof, a great Hedland or Island, with an exceed- 
ing high Pinacle, or spired Rock, like a pillar thereupon. 

‘* Also, he said that he went on Jand in diuers places, and that he saw some people on land, clad in Beasts’ 
skins ; and that the land is very fruitfull, and rich of Gold, Siluer, Pearle, and other things, like Voua Spanta. 





* Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, formerly Russian America, and in various 
other parts of the Pacific. By Frederick Whymper. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
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* And also he said, that he being entered thus farre into the said strait, and being come into the north sea 
already (which means that he had rounded Vancouver Island), and finding the Sea wide enough everywhere, 
and to be about thirtie or fortie leagues wide in the mouth of the straits, where hee entred, hee thought he had 
now well discharged his office, and done the thing which he was sent to doe ; and that hee not being’armed to 
resist the force of the Saluage people that might happen, hee therefore set sayle and returned homewards againe 
towards Noua Spania, where he arrived at Acapulco, Anno 1592.” 


On the 8th of August, 1865, the steamer Wright, which carried the author, 
reached the intricate and rock-girt shores of Sitka Sound, and soon came to 
anchor right abreast of Sitka. The harbor was small but commodious, and as 
smooth as a mill-pond. The town is built on an island, and was for a long time 
the headquarters of the Russian-American Fur Company. The sketch of the 
town, furnished by the artist, shows a dozen log-houses, the governor’s house 
perched on a rock, a Greek church, and some old hulks, roofed and used as maga- 
zines, lying at the foot of a bold hill, the lower slopes of which are pretty thickly 
covered with fir-trees. The town is anything but a desirable place to reside in: 

“« Sitka enjoys the unenviable position of being about the most rainy place in the world. Rain ceases only 
when there is a good prospect of snow. Warm summer weather is invariably accompanied by the prevalence 
of fever and pulmonary complaints, and rheumatism is looked upon as an inevitable accompaniment to a resi- 
dence in the settlement. Doubtless the miasma arising from damp and decaying vegetable matter is one 
reason why Sitka is more unhealthy in fine weather than in wet. . . . The winter is by no means severe, the 
thermometer rarely standing, below 20 deg. Fahrenheit.” 

The agricultural resources of the surrounding country are of course limited. 
Gardening is all that has hitherto been attempted, but the hardy grains will doubt- 
less grow there, though it is extremely improbable that they would ever ripen. 
But if deficient agriculturally, the country possesses considerable wealth in 
its fur trade, its lumber, and its extensive fisheries. Mr. Whymper is of opin- 
ion that the country is certainly worth the money, and this, from an Englishman, 
is not likely to be an exaggerated view. Here is his statement on the point: 

**That Russian America is likely to prove a bad bargain to the United States government I cannot 
believe. The extreme northern division of the country may, indeed, be nearly valueless; but in the more 
central portions of the territory furs are abundant, and the trade in them, which may, probably, be further 
developed, must fall into American hands.. The southern parts of the country are identical in character with 
the neighboring British territory, and will probably be found to be as rich in mineral wealth ; while the timber, 
though of inferior growth, owing to the higher latitude, will yet prove by no means worthless. 

“The fisheries may become of great value... There are extensive cod-banks off the Aleutian Isles, and on 
many other parts of the coast. Salmon is /4e commonest of common fish in all the rivers of the North Pacific, 
and is rated accordingly as food only fit for those who cannot get better. In Alaska, as in British Columbia, 
the fish can be obtained in vast quantities, simply at the expense of native labor. To this add the value of salt 


(or vinegar) barrels and freight, and one sees,the slight total cost which would be incurred in exporting to 
benighted Europe that which there would be considered a luxury.” 


' The author adds in a foot-note that a merchant in Petropaulovski made $6,000 


in this way in one season, at no more trouble to himself than the superintendence 
of the natives employed. He also states : 

“ From 100,000 to 150,000 salmon were annually exported to the Sandwich Islandsand elsewhere. Imme- 
diately on the arrival (at Sitka) of a boat-load of fish at the wharf, some of the Indians arranged themselves in 
two lines, and very rapidly cleaned and gutted'the salmon. A few buckets of water were then thrown over the 
heap, and they were carried to the vats and put in the brine at once. Each woman took as her share a large 
fish, weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and worth—just nothing! It is said that the salmon is so abundant in 
the streams in the spring time that they impede the passage of boats, and that when a strong southeast wind 
comes, it drives thein ashore, where they lie in piles putrefying.” 

The natives of the territory naturally furnish abundant materials for the 
author’s pen and pencil, particularly the latter. Their dress, grave-boxes, pipes, 
houses, fish-traps, coffins, sledges, hunting-knives, snow-shoes, stone carvings, 
method of hunting the moose, etc., are all admirably depicted. Different tribes 
are found in different parts of the territory, but all marked by nearly the same 
characteristics. At the time of the transfer, Sitka contained about eight hundred 
natives and half-breeds, but their numbers have since been nearly doubled. They 
are a lazy, besotted, diseased race, only working when they havé no means to pur- 
chase liquor, and an incorrigible set of thieves. They live on the coast or rivers 
where fish is abundant, have no means of transportation beyond canoes of hol- 
low logs, and no stock of supplies or ammunition except some old-fashioned 
guns. A disgusting and distinctive stench, adds another writer, pervades their 
villages and all pertaining to them; so that, as Whymper ironically says: “In 
no other part of America can the redskin be seen to greater perfection,” though 
the artist did, indeed, find some women that were “ passably pretty.” 

Our notice ef this book would be incomplete without some mention of the 
Yukon, a large stream rising southwest of Great Bear Lake, flowing thence in a 
northwesterly direction till it joins the Porcupine or Rat River, whence it runs 
nearly due west till it almost reaches Norton Sound, then suddenly flows par- 
allel with the coast, and falls into Behring Sea, in many mouths, to the south 
of that inlet. The author’s first acquaintance with the river was in winter, when 
it was frozen over. He travelled up in a canoe, on the breaking up of the ice in 
the month of May, from Nulato to Fort Yukon, a distance of six hundred miles, 
and made the return voyage in less than six days. He was evidently much 
impressed by its vastness, but condenses his admiration into a single paragraph: 

** How shall I, in a few words, describe this immense stream, one that our men were wont to compare 
with the Mississippi! At Nulato, which is 600 miles above its mouth, it is from bank to bank one mile and 
a quarter wide, while in other places it opens out into lagoons four to five miles in width, studded with innu- 


merable islands, Our explorers have travelled up it 1,800 miles, Its tributaries would be large rivers in Europe, 


and I can therefore understand the proud boast uttered by a native of its banks, and translated for our benefit : 
We are not savages, we are Yukon Indians.” ; 


The future of the territory will be found, in fact, to centre along this great 
highway, which bisects the country into two nearly equal halves, and by means 
of its numerous tributaries forms the most natural outlet for local trade. The 
discovery of the precious metals in the mountains further south might delay, 
but could not altogether prevent, the development of this fine stream. Here, in 
a few years, will be located the true capital of the country, and speculators in 
real estate in Alaska ought at once to secure favorable sites along its banks. 

We feel reluctant to close this unusually interesting book, partly on account 
of its descriptions of Indian life and manners, but mainly owing to its charm- 
ing illustrations. Mr. Whymper is by no means faultless as a writer; his lan- 
guage is often dull and gauche, and he possesses no skill whatever in the art 
of book-making, but his pictorial delineations blind us to all imperfections. As 
an illustration of the difficulties he occasionally met with in his professional 
labors, we append his experience at Fort Yukon: 


“In November and December I succeeded in making sketches of the fort and neighborhood, at times 
when the temperature was as low as 30 deg. below zero. It was done, it need not be said, with difficulty and 
often by zustalments. Between every five strokes of the pencil, I ran about to exercise myself, or went into 
our quarters for warmth. Several times I skinned my fingers, once froze my left ear, which swelled up nearly 
to the top of my head, and I was always afraid that my prominent nasal organ would get bitten. The use of 
water-colors was of course impracticable—except when I could keep a pot of warm water on a small fire by my 
side—a thing done by me on two or three occasions when engaged at a distance from the post. Even inside 
the house, the spaces near the windows—as well as the floor—were often below freezing-point. Once, forgetful 
of the fact, I mixed some colors up with water that had just stood near the oven, and, wetting a small brush, 





commenced to apply it to my drawing-block. Before it reached the paper it was covered with a skin of ice 
and simply scratched the surface, and I had to give up, for the time being.” 


The last three chapters of the volume are devoted to a description of San 
Francisco and California, and the prospects of that state as a desirable field for 
British immigration. The work is got up in Messrs. Harpers’ best style, and 
forms one of the handsomest and most readable books of the season. 
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[HE PLANET: A Story of a Distant World. By Larry Best. Cambridge : 

Printed at the Riverside Press. 1869.—From a pretty careful examination of 
Mr. Best’s song, we infer that he is young, that he is not without imagination, that 
he has an ear for rhythm, and that he is acquainted with Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels. These qualifications, though good in their way, are not sufficient to 
make him a poet, but they are enough to make us pause before deciding that he 
is not. Five years from now, when he has thoroughly mastered the syntax and 


pronunciation of the English language, so as to spare us such lines as these : 
“ Our veins ; 
A common element contains ;” 





or this— 


“ On vagaries of busy brain ;” 
or this— 
‘* Rise up our souls in glad cardls ;”” 
when he has improved his sense of rhyme so far as to discard such barbar- 
ities as the linking of “ vines” and “ winds,.” or “dawn” and “on ;” when he has 
cultivated his taste sufficiently to spare us the shock of reading that 
“ Night her banner of rich scars 


Flings from the battlements on high ;”” 
or that— 


sate. oeesay 
Feeding thy soul upon her ray ;”” 


when, finally, he has so improved his mind as to know that ideas are rather an 
embellishment to poetry than otherwise, and to be able to be correct without being 
commonplace, it is not impossible that he may give us a poem which we can 
praise more unreservedly than Zhe Planet. We do not mean to discourage him ; 
worse verse than his has been published and its author lived, and if he has plenty 
of leisure for study and practice he need not despair. Poetry is an art like other 
arts, and not to be learned in a day; the poet of Childe Harold was hardly 
discernible in the bardling of Hours of Idleness. We don’t mean to compare Mr. 
Best to Lord Byron ; but then there is Mr. Titcomb. Four years’ study will do him 
no harm at all events, and then—we shall see what we see. 


The Shortest Route to California. By Brevet Brig.-General F. H. Simpson, 
A.M. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.—In the years 1858-9 Gen- 
eral Simpson was chief topographical engineer of the army of Utah, and thus 
had favorable opportunities for exploring the great basin in the south-western 
half of the territory. Before 1776 this district was entirely unknown, and even 
within the last hundred years, on account of its “ extended deserts, its inaccessi- 
bility, and its occupancy by Indians of an exceedingly low type, who subsist 
chiefly on roots, grass-seed, rats, lizards, and grasshoppers,” little has been done 
to gratify curiosity regarding its physical features. In the first half of his little 
work the author epitomizes the various expeditions in this region up to 1858, all 
of which had been practically failures. 


“ This history shows that up to this period a direct road toward San Francisco, from Great Salt Lake, or 
Camp Floyd, across the Great Basin, had never been thoroughly attempted ; but that in every instance, from 
fear of encountering reported deserts, explorers had shrunk from the task. It was universally believed in Utah 
that at this period not evena Mormon had _ ventured to cross the basin in this direct manner toward Carson 
or Walker’s Lake. Some, more adventurous than others, had made a less circuitous bend than the old route 
by the Humboldt River ; but not one had accomplished a direct journey across.”’ 


General Simpson and his party left Camp Crittenden, then known as Camp 
Floyd, May 2, 1859, successfully crossed the Great Basin, and returned to camp 
again on the 5th of August following. Two new wagon routes were its result, 
one lessening the distance between Great Salt Lake City and San Francisco by two 
hundred miles, and the other by one hundred and eighty miles. They found the 
district a flat country, scattered over with a system of small lakes and rivers, and 
destitute of mountains. Several of the lakes are fresh water, abounding in fine 
large trout. Many of the streams crossing the basin are so small that one can 
jump across them, and they seldom require bridging ; but others vary from one to 
three hundred miles in length, from fifty to a hundred feet wide, and from two to 
fifteen feet deep, according to season and locality. The mountain ranges gene- 
rally trend north and south, reaching an elevation above the plain of from five to 


six thousand feet. The whole country is of course an arid desert, with the excep-' 


tion of small narrow valleys and ravines which produce in abundance the small 
mountain bunch grass, but are too high and cold for arable purposes. Another 
exception to this desert character is the abundance of the dwarf cedar, often inter- 
mingled with pine and mountain mahogany, on the slopes of the mountain ridges. 
In the popular acceptation of the word the region can scarcely be called a@ dasin, 
as its surface is convex rather than concave, and though it contains lakes and 
streams that have no outlet to the sea, it is pre-eminently a basin of mountains 
and valleys. The book before us does not give in full the details of General 
Simpson’s report, merely a summary of them, but it serves to throw considerable 
light on a region too little known. A good map accompanies the report. 

Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative. By Fohn Marshall, F.R.S.; 
with additions by Francis G. Smith, M.D., Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine tn the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1868.— 
On the particular class of subjects embraced in this work it is quite impossible 
for an author to do more than give in a single volume, however large, a lucid 
condensed summary of the results of modern research. This, however, Dr. Mar- 
shall has done, and done well. Ifhe has not gone so minutely as could be desired 
into the interesting topics he treats, it is simply because such a course was impos- 
sible ; but his sketch is comprehensive and, as far as results go, exhaustive. The 
ground covered and the arrangement adopted will perhaps best be indicated by 
an abridged extract from the preface: 


“The following Outlines commence with a short description of the human body, its cavities and the 
organs which they contain. . . . Attention is next drawn to the textures or tissues of which the sev- 
eral parts of the body are composed. . The relations of man with external nature are then considered, 
including a sketch of the animal kingdom ; to which is added a comparison of the animal with the vegetable 
kingdom, and of both with the inorganic kingdom. The physiology of animal functions, including motion, 
ocomotion, prehensi 





ipulation, gesture, voice, sensations (internal and external), is next examiued in 
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detail. The latter portion of the book is devoted to the functions of vegetable life, digestion, absorption, cir- 
culation of the blood, nutrition, sanguification, secretion, excretion, respiration, animal heat, light and elec- 
tricity, etc. ; animal statics and dynamics, generation and reproduction, and the growth, decay, and death ot 
the body.” 


The treatment of these subjects occupies upward of a thousand pages, and 
the text is illustrated with numerous well-executed wood-cuts. Though not 
written in the fascinating manner of a popular treatise, the author’s style is terse 
and clear, and altogether free from the heavy dulness which usually broods over 
works of this class. A single extract cannot give any idea of the general scope 
of the work, but it may, perhaps, convey a pretty correct impression of the 
valuable information in which the book abounds. We append the latter portion 
of his description of the various circumstances which modify digestion : 


“Too large a quantity of food, at any one meal, also. renders digestion proportionally difficult. When the 
digestive powers are weak the bad effect of quantity is much more obvious. It is believed that the secretion of 
the gastric juice, especially, is regulated as to quantity more by the demands of the body than the amount of 
food taken ; hence an excess of food not only remains undigested, but acts as an irritant to the stomach itself, 
lessening its further secretive power and, if passed on into the duodenum, causing more or less disturbance to 
the system, . . . The effects of cold water or ice in repressing the secretion of the gastric juice, and so retard- 
ing the digestive process, have been already mentioned ; taken in large quantities, with or without food, ices 
or iced beverages must suspend digestion. On the other hand, digestion is undoubtedly favored by moderate 
quantities of alcohol, alse by salt, vinegar, lemon-juice, pickles, sauces, and spices, these substances acting as 
stimulants to the secreting processes necessary for digestion. . . . . Severe exercise of the body or active 
employment of the mind too soon after a meal hinders digestion. . . . Rest is decidedly favorable to digestion, 
but persons of sedentary habits digest slowly. Sleep is also said to retard this process, but otherwise does not 
interfere with it. Mental emotion may arrest digestion, perhaps, by putting a stop to the secretion of gastric 
juice. . . . Any acts, too, which determine the blood strongly to the brain or muscles interfere with it. Habit 
has an extraordinary effect in modifying the digestive power in particular instances. . . . Custom and differences 
of climate explain the well-known national peculiarities of diet, and,also the fact that, asa rule, a foreign diet- 
ary, unless modified or gradually adopted, is less adapted to the digestive powers of individuals of different 
nations and climates. Finally, the effects of individual differences, or, as they are called, ¢diosyncrasies, are 
truly remarkable in the case of the digestive functions, In certain instances, particular, and perhaps not other- 
wise difficultly digestible, substances invariably produce the most serious pain and disorder ; while substances 
ordinarily indigestible may, perhaps, be readily digested. Thus, for example, oysters, lobsters, crabs, and sal- 
mon will each produce in different persons severe attacks of indigestion, and even give rise to eruptions on the 
skin. In some persons strawberries are known to produce a similar effect ; and to others cucumber is almost 
a certain poison.” 


The additions to the American edition of the work by Dr. Smith are not numer- 
ous, consisting of material not easily accessible to Dr. Marshall, and explanatory 
paragraphs for the benefit of younger students. The work was specially designed 
for educational purposes, and will be found indispensable to all students of 
anatomy and physiology. The arrangement is natural and methodical, and the 
table of contents at the beginning and the copious index at the close of the book 
greatly enhance its value as a work of reference. 


Memoirs, and Letters and Fournals of Major-General Riedesel, during his . 


residence in America. Translated from the original German of Max Von 
Eelking. By William L. Stone. 2 vols. Albany: F. Munsell. 1868.—How 
many months these volumes have haunted the reviewer with their testimony to 
duty undischarged we are ashamed to say. The explanation is simply that, 
reviewers being but human, after returning again and again to the attack, as 
often as Bruce’s spider to his web, we have found the task too much for flesh and 
blood, and, having mastered the first volume, are driven to the confession that, 
rather than face the second, we should prefer again to encounter for the first time 
the horrors of the multiplication table, the alphabet, or the catechism. Of 
course, we speak from the point of view of the generalreader. There are people, 
no doubt, who like this sort of thing; perhaps even some who can afford the 
time to go through two big volumes to get at the minute details of the Saratoga 
campaign. Indeed, we imagine it is impossible to understand Burgoyne’s expe- 
dition without the aid of this work, especially of Mr. Stone’s careful notes ; but 
we are very confident that the mass of men who like to get their history, ready 
made would prefer to live and die without a notion about the campaign than to 
labor ;through the unspeakable mass of unprofitable details that overlie it in 
these volumes. 

Their hero of himself would be sufficient to deter any but the most enthu- 
siastic of local historians. The gaze of his little pig eyes, from above his gross 
jowls, suggests to one glancing at the portrait in the frontispiece the impression 
which a few pages thoroughly confirms—that the commander of the Brunswick 
contingent is a fair type of the conventional comic heavy Dutchman. And as 
we labor on through the enumeration of his grievances and his ailments and his 
dinners we begin to understand the slights which, as Mr. Von Eelking constantly 
makes us aware, the Hessian troops suffered at the hands of their companions in 
arms. The whole position of these troops is one grievous to that historian. It 
has been used, he complains, “ by the ill-disposed and the ignorant, to attach, in 
the coarsest and most odious manner, a stain and a disgrace upon the German 
nation and her rulers that can never be washed off. Indeed, they have not hesi- 
tated to call it ‘man-selling’ and ‘soul-selling,’ and even worse names. Allusion 
is here made to the renting or letting of German troops to foreign powers for an 
adequate remuneration in money. It becomes, therefore, the duty of every Ger- 
man to wipe such stains out of his history as far as possible, even if they cannot 
be wholly removed. Consequently, whenever a favorable opportunity offers itself 
in the following pages for doing this, the writer will not allow it to pass.” And 
to do him justice, he never does, wherefrom comes another class of prolixities 
whose multiplication and duration might surprise even a tea-party of great-grand- 
mothers. 

We have said that a notion of the campaign is to be got from the volume. But 
this must be done by laboriously picking out the few grains of sense from the 
immense superincumbent masses of chaff. The translator has done the best in 
his power with the book, if it was to be kept intact ; but to us who do not appre- 
ciate these things it seems a pity that he did not bethink himself of the expedient 
of giving us its essential substance in the form of a very small tract. 


The Von Toodleburgs. By F. Colburn Adams. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger—There is, doubtless, much in the history of our early 
ancestors which might be made available in forming the groundwork for. many 
highly interesting novels; and such stories would be useful if their authors— 
having studied closely from the right sources the characters of the leading men, 
the general principles of politics, and the divisions of parties—were able to give 
in clear and intelligible detail an account of the manners, customs, and genius of 
our forefathers. This task, judging from the evidence of the present volume, 
does not appear to be suited to the talents of Mr. Adams; his characters are 
well and naturally drawn, but all the people are singularly uninteresting, and differ 
little—save in some few and unimportant matters—from their descendants of the 


present day. It is true that we do not find many young men who, following the 
sea for a living, are fortunate enough to be wrecked on islands inhabited only by 
one old man, who, like Monte Christo’s friend, discovers to them hidden treasures 
which they carry home in a valise ; but with this exception there is nothing 
peculiar about the good people who dwelt at Nyack long ago. The honest, slow, 
and stolid Dutchman lives again in his grandchildren ; interesting heroines with 
vulgar farvenu mothers throng our streets ; sensation preachers not unfrequently 
abscond with the wrong lady ; swindling enterprises, like miniature “South Sea 
bubbles,” find ready dupes and in due time burst and leave, alas ! many a “ wreck 
behind ;” and nothing is more common than the gentlemanly foreigner, the inter- 
esting victim of a ruthless tyrant’s power, exiled from the home of his ancestors, 
who practises successful frauds until he is happily found out, and finds to his 
cost that 
“ The deeds that frantic mortals do 

In this disordered nook of Jove’s domain 

All meet their meed.” 
With these materials, however, a good story might be made, which, we regret to 
say, the present one is not. 
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Roserts BroTHERS, Boston.—Edelweiss. By B. 
Auerbach. Handy-Volume Series. Pp. 345. 


1869. 

Kean feet & Co., Baltimore.—Eudoxia: A Pic- 
ture of the Fifth Century. Freely translated from 
the German of Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
Pp. 287. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York.—Pope’s Poetical | 
Works, Edited by Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. 
Annie of Geierstein. By Sir Walter Scott, 
art. 
The Tin Trumpet ; or, Heads and Tails for the 


Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, as produced by 
Edwin Booth. Edited by Henry L. Hinton. 
The Catholic World, The Broadway, Atlantic 
Monthly, Phrenological Journal, The Chess World 
(London), The Galaxy, Half-Yearly Compendium 








Waggish. of Medical Science, The Mother at Home, Good 

Percival Keene. By Capt. Marryatt. Words (London), Packard’s Monthly, Onward, The 

Hurp & HovuGHtTon.—Booth’s Series of Acting | American Law Register, Hours at Home, Harper’s 
Plays. John Howard Payne’s Tragedy of | New Monthly Magazine. 








TABLE-TALK. 


66 HY is it,” writes an attached friend to the Round Table,—“ why is it 


that you still give so much space to discussions about mere words ? 
Philological essays are very well in their way, but with the hold you have now 
secured on public attention I think your columns too valuable to be occupied with 
disquisitions interesting only to a very few, and surely of far less importance than 
the great practical questions and facts of the age, which are interesting to nearly 
all.” Our friend’s remonstrance is one of many of a similar character that for 
nearly three years we have been from time to time accustomed to receive, and to 
which we have thought it useful now and then to reply. It will readily be infer- 
red that these topics are more important in our eyes than in those of our cor- 
respondents; but we do not rest content in an opinion founded on slender 
authority. Our belief that it is of vital consequence to the people of this country 
to preserve among themselves the use of the English tongue in its original purity 
is sustained by the convictions of far-seeing scholars and philosophers, in past as 
well as in present times. John Milton declared with emphasis that it should 
not be thought a matter of small importance whether the language of a people be 
pure or corrupt, and what is the character of their daily speech; that, in his 
belief, whenever a language becomes inaccurate and vicious, its degeneracy will 
soon be followed by the downfall of the state, and a degraded and inglorious con- 
dition—for when there is a lazy or a licentious use of words, with ignorance or 
carelessness of their genuine meaning, is not this, he asks, one of the plain 
marks of a people unprincipled and sluggish, and full ready for some slavery or 
another? We should like all Americans, and especially those who find them- 
selves so much bored by philological discussion, to weigh well these words of 
Milton’s, and ask themselves whether their country is in this as well as so many 
other respects an “exception” not amenable to general laws. But if an English 
poet is an unsatisfactory authority, letus take a French philosopher. “ All degra- 
dation,” says De Maistre, “whether individual or national, is straightway 
announced by a degradation exactly proportional in the language. How could 
man lose an idea, or even the integrity and uprightness of an idea, without losing 
the word or the accuracy of the word that expresses it ; and how, on the contrary, 
can he have either new or better thoughts without its becoming manifest imme- 
diately in his speech ?” The literary and social epoch that succeeded the English 
Restoration is but one of many familiar historical examples which illustrate the 
correctness of these views. Such examples and such eminent authorities justify 
to our mind the devotion of some thought and space to efforts toward guarding 
the purity ofour language, and encouraging its study and analysis. In a country 
like the United States, whose people live almost too fast to breathe, and who would, 
if they could, talk in short-hand, such efforts seem to us peculiarly desirable, if 
not absolutely indispensable, to stay the growth of slang and corruption. This is 
part of our case for the defence of philological discussion in the Round Table ; 
but it is by no means the whole of it; and we shall reserve some points of 
moment for a future occasion. 
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Mr. BRIGNOLI having left the company in disgust, and other leading artists 
threatening to do so, Maretzek’s wretched “ second-chop” Italian opera has come 
to a characteristic close. A spasmodic attempt at agrand revival in Le Prophéte, 
while more creditable than any previous representation, was made ridiculous by 
the inefficiency of most of the principals. Madame La Grange’s Fidés deserves 
honorable exception from this censure, and Miss McCulloch looked pretty and 
did her utmost with an exacting part. The representative of John of Leyden, 
painstaking artist as he is, was thoroughly overweighted, and the rest of the per- 
formance was scarcely worth contempt. Gounod’s Faust, horribly mutilated, has 
been Mr. Maretzek’s latest attempt and in some respects his worst. Herr Habel- 
mann looks like an acrobat in what the daily papers call the title é/e, and acts 
like anything but a gentleman. Miss Kellogg, despite an immense deal of puff- 
ing, is far from giving an adequate idea of either the passion or pathos of the 
heroine, and she, moreover, lacks force for the character. Antonucci is totally 
out of place in the splendid part of Mephistopheles, his figure, action, and men- 
tal idiosyncrasies being utterly unsuited to it ; and Orlandini is very uneven and 
generally very bad in Valentine. The “Grand Ballet” introduced in the second 
act, and consisting of two scraggy coryphées, is nicely adapted to the merits of the 
rest of the performance and does not mar it by any effect of disproportion. 
Mr. Maretzek is said to contemplate a descent on the provinces, but we imagine 
that even our country cousins are now too well advised touching the quality of 
“‘second-chop ” Italian opera to be taken in any more, even by the most seductive 
blandishments of its high priest. 

In the theatrical world but little change has taken place since last week. The 
large theatres are nightly crowded with new audiences, who come rather to gaze 
than to listen; while Brougham, at his beautiful little theatre, draws around 
him all his old friends—and many new ones—by the lively, mercurial entertain- 
ments which he produces in rapid succession. Patient people who have assisted 
at a three hours’ séance of solemn verse, for the sake of beholding the gorgeous 
scenery for which it sometimes forms a vehicle, turn for relief to the sparkling 
burlesque which converts their temporary grief into mirth and jollity. No one 
knows better than Mr. Brougham how to provide this species of entertainment ; 
his own versatility and talent might alone suffice to insure success, but in accord- 

ance with the prevailing taste he has chosen for his surroundings fair ones of 
many-hued golden locks, whoge attractions 
“* Might hide ¢heér faults, if belles have faults to hide.” 

Messrs. GEO. ROUTLEDGE & Sons will shortly publish the Swiss Family 
Robinson in words of one syllable, by Miss Mary Godolphin. Alsoa new uniform 
edition of the works of Fielding and Smollett———Felt & Dillingham announce 
a monosyllabic illustrated edition of the Swiss Family Robinson, and Evenings 
at Home.—Messrs. Putnam & Son have in preparation On the Edge of the 
Storm, by the author of Mlademoiselle Mori. The same firm has sold to Samp- 
son Low & Co., of London, an edition of Dr. C. W. Stearns’s Shakespeare Treas- 
ury, which, outside its literary value, is a good specimen of New York book- 
making. Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Broadway, New York, will shortly 
publish Swiss Family Robinson and Evenings at Home, in words of one syllable, 
Dr. Houghton’s Three Kingdoms of Nature, an illustrated Shakespeare, Arnold’s 
Poets of Greece, The Captive Missionary, by Rev. H. A. Stern, Wonders of the 
Sea, and the World of Wonders, etc., etc-——Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, will shortly issue Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, which has already 
reached a second edition in England. 

THE American Publisher and Bookseller for the past year, when bound, 
makes a very handsome volume and one useful for reference. The number for 
the present month is marked by several new features, which enhance its value as 
a medium between publishers and the public. 


WE have received from Mr. John Camden Hotten, of Piccadilly, Cussan’s 
Hand-book of Heraldry, illustrated with 350 plates and wood-cuts. Considering 
its size, with the variety and extent of its information, this work is one of decided 
value, and archeologists and students who wish to acquaint themselves with a 
highly interesting, while little understood, subject, cannot do better than send for 
this hand-book. The same enterprising publisher has also issued an edition of 
German Popular Stories, whose intriasic attractions are rendered quite irresist- 


ible by the introduction of Ruskin and the illustrations of Cruikshank. This is 
a book emphatically worth having. 





MEssRs. FISHER & DENISON, 128 Nassau Street, have invented a new book- 
strap, consisting of two flexible iron clamps, adjustable to any distance from six 
inches to a foot, and firmly secured by straps. It is neat, strong, compact, and 
cheap. 

Mr. L. W. ScuMipt, of 24 Barclay Street, is about to publish a translation 
by Mr. T. Davidson of W. H. J. Bleek’s treatise On the Origin of Language, a 
work containing many original and profound views. Dr. Bleek is well known as 
the author of several very important works on the South African languages. 
Max Miller calls him “a most learned and ingenious scholar.” 

IN a paper read before the Royal Society at Melbourne it was shown that 
the great earthquake tidal wave which reached the coast of New Zealand, as well 
as Eastern and Southern Australia, on the 16th of August, had performed the 
journey across the Pacific in 18 hours—at the rate of 383 miles per hgur. 


For the first time a Jew appears as senior wrangler at Cambridge, Mr. Numa 


Edward Hartog. The usual oath has been modified to meet his religious scru- 
ples. 


It is now announced that the difficulty about the Epsom course, which threat- 


ened to stop the running of the Derby for the next two years, has been satisfacto- 


rily settled, and the races will take place as usual. ‘Che Derby will this year be 
run on May 26. 


THE Spectator reports that a great treasure has turned up among the stores 
of the India House—no less than the library of Timour the Tartar, containing 


documents of extraordinary value, which will cause a great part of Eastern his- 
tory to be rewritten. 


An exceedingly rare and interesting book, Civitates Orbis Terrarum, first 
edition, 1572, has just been presented to the library of the Institute of British 


Architects. The piates are mostly views of European cities, and are very bril- 
liant, Only two other copies of the work are known to exist in England. 


CHESS. 


TT recent establishment of a regularly organized Chess Club in Brooklyn appears to have met with the 
hearty support of the amateurs of the noble game resident in the “ City of Churches,” who apparently 
only lacked a rallying point to enroll themselves once more under the banner of Caissa. We trust the new 
club will be conducted in a broad and liberal spirit, escaping, on the one hand, petty jealousies and internal divi- 
sions, and, on the other, encouraging a healthy spirit of rivalry between its own members and kindred associa- 
tions elsewhere ; and we cordially hope it may meet with a long and prosperous career and win many laurels 
on the mimic battle-field. Consultation games, in which two or three players are pitted against a like number, 
have become quite popular with the Brooklyn amateurs, and as, in our opinion, nothing is more conducive to 
the welfare of a club than such consultation contests, we should be glad to see the same feature introduced 


into the New York Club, where, we are sorry to say, the number of lookers-on is generally greatly in excess 
of that of the players. 


GAME XXXVII. CAME XXXIX. 


ed in the Brooklyn Chess Club, Messrs. Bren- | _ Between Messrs. De Vere and Macdonnell in the 
aor —_ re ss sagghenore sa together against | Tourney for the Challenge Cup of the British Chess 


essrs. E. Delmar and Phelan. Association. 
PETROFF’S DEFENCE. SICILIAN OPENING. 
White. Biack. Wuite—Mr. De V. Biack—Mr. M. 
Messrs. B. and D. Messrs. D. and P. 1, PtoK4 1. : on Ms, 
Rion,  RtwokBs 3 Ktto RBs 3 Ktto KBs 
3. Kt takes KP 3. Pto Q3 4. Kt takes P 4. Pto K4 


4. Kt to KB3 We do not understand why Black declined taking 
The variation introduced by Mr. Cochrane of Kt | KP with Kt. 
takes KBP on White’s fourth move, although not 





I e 5. Kt to KB3 5. Kt to QB3 
strictly sound, leads to a very interesting and attack- 6. B to KKts 6. Q to QR4 ch 
ing game. 7. Bto 3 7. Oto OKt3 

4. Kt takes KP 8. Bto 8. 8 takes QKtP 
5. Pto Q4 5. Pto et 9. Kt to OB3 9. Q to OKt3 
6. B to Q3 6. Bto KKts 10. Castles 10. B to K2 
7. Bto K3 11. es a 11. @ = 
* 12. Kt to 12, Castles 
Castling would have been better Piay. a oe KR3 13, Pto OKt3 
8. PtoQB 7. Pto Kb, 14. Kt to KR2 14. KtoR 
. 4 15. Ktto KKtg 15. Kt takes Kt 
e opening is poorly ged Re first players ; 16. Q takes Kt 16. B to QB4 
instead of advancing this Pawn,which gives their oppo-| . 17. KtoR 17. P to Q3 
nents an immediate advantage, they ought to have 18. QtoKRs 18. Bto K3 
castled. 19. P to KB4 19. Pto KB3 
8. Bto QKts ch 20. P to KBs 20. B te KB2 
9. QKt to Q2 9g. Kt to QB3 21. Qto KR4 21. Ktto K2 : 
1a. Q to OKt3 10. B takes KKt A grave error which, but for a subsequent mistake 
11. P takes B ir. Kt takes Kt on the part of his adversary, would have lost him the 
12. ‘= ¥ 12, z —_ OF game. 
13. K takes 13. Kt takes 
4 Q to QR4 ch ta, P to QB3 22. Kt takes KBP te " 
15. P to KB4 _The correct reply to Black’s faulty play on the pre- 
‘ ‘ » _ | vious move. 

By attempting to save the Pawn, the White allies 22. P takes Kt 
irretrievably compromise their game ; QR to K ch Q takes BP ch on Ete 
followed by K to QB would have left them with a 4 ao KR ; ¢ Hd Kt takes KBP 
tolerably safe position. 25. Q takes Kt 25, Q to KRs 

15. Castles 26. B takes R 26. K takes B 
16. P takes QP 16. P to QB4 27. Bto QB4 
17. QRtoQ 17. PtoQKt4 


Apparently a very strong move, but one which in 


Well played ; after this White’s game is hopeless. | reality enables Black to recover more than his lost 


18. B takes QKtP 18. Q to QKt3 ground. 

19. B te Q3 19. Q takes KtP ch 27. P to Q4 

oti be Ba ciety .. = This ingenious “ coup” was evidently overlooked 
mg R . 4 a QR to by Mr. De Vere when he played his B to Bg. 


23. KRtoQ 28. B takes QP 


And Black announced mate in six moves. For the} Retiring the Bishop would surely have been better 
benefit of our readers we give a diagram representing than this move, which loses a clear piece. 
the situation of the pieces after White’s 23d move. 








Q takes KP re O takes KP 
29. Q takes 29. Q takes 
BLACK. 30. R takes R ch 30. BtakesR 
31. KtoR 
32. Bto KKt 


7 31. Q to KKts ch 
G Games|) 2 
: Z & Had he taken the QRP White would probably have 
i, J yy WY Y 4 moved R ry Qs. 
j 33» Rto Q7 33. O to K8 ch 


Wi) ‘wy 34. K to Ra 34. © to QB6 
yo 7, U V7, 35. Qto KBs 35. B to KKt2 
_ ‘vygy 36. R to K7 36. Pto e+ 
W 3 4 Y 37. R to K8 37. Q to | 
VY, y A 38. Pioghs 38. At 
yy y Y/ UY, V7 39. Pto 4 39. K to Kt2 
g Cy US io. R to K4 40. B to KB2 
wa mY || Ua, va os P to KKt3 4. KtoB 
Y 7) 7 We believe that had he now played P to QRs he 
”y, Z must have won the game. 
y YY UY =Yy) 42. Pto KR4 42. Bto K2 
SMSEER A | seek & RoR 
yp - 44. P to t4 44. K to Q2 
WY V/ Ei 7 le 45. Pto KKts . 45. Bto x3 ch 
| Vs Y, 46. K to Kt3 46. B to 


























3. ch 
47. K to B3 47- Pto QKt, 
WHITE. 48. P takes P 
The end game is admirably played by Mr. De Vere. 
48. B to Q4 
CAME XXXVIII. 49. Pto OR, S Baie 
Between Messrs. Perrin and Brenzinger in the late 50. K to Bg 50. B takes R 
Tournament of the Brooklyn Chess Club. 51. 3 3 B _ Pog K3 . 
5 le ov) ¢c 
KING’S GAMBIT DECLINED. 4 K to Kty = Bio Qs 
= —Mr. B. 54. P to KRs 54. K to 
Wuite—™/. P. Biack—M. B. St to KKi6e 4 P takes’ 
1. Pto K4 1. Pto K4 56. P takes P 56. K to B3 
2. Pto KB4 2. Pto Q4 57. K to B3 37. K takes P 
This mode of evading the Gambit is considered by 58. K to K4 58. K to B3 
some authorities to be preferable to the older and more 59. K to Qs 59. K to K2 
classical move of B to QB4. 60. K to QB6 60. K toQ 
3. P takes QP 3. PtoKs And the game was abandoned as drawn. 
4. Bto K2 
A novelty and one by no means tobe recommended. | Exp Game Prosiem.—We are indebted to the 
4. Bto QB4 Neue Berliner Schachzeitung for the subjoined 
5. Kt to QB3 5. Kt to KB3 remarkably pretty end game, which occurred in actual 
6. B to QKts ch Pa to Messrs. Schallopp (White) and — 
Pag check should have been given on the fourth gp — ba — we leave to our readers 
6. z he | BLACK. 
7. P takes P 7. P takes mba : 
8. BtoQR4 8. Castles Wy ty, 
eee RE 5 ogee Us : 
tto K2 10. B to KB7 JESS Z ey: 
tr. K to B 11, Kt to KRq #igwg & 
R to K, preparatory to playing the Knight here, ci, = See Wit) a 
seems much more effective. Y Vy A A 
12, Kt takes KP 12. Bto KRs GY a) 
13. P to KKt3 13. Bto KB4 


A good move, as White is almost compelled to 
capture KB with Pawn, a the already 


somewhat exposed position of 


14. P takes B 


24. K to Ba 
25. K takes B 


is King. 

14. B takes Kt 

15. B to KB6 

16. : to 0 

17. Kt to Q2 

18. OR Ki 

19. to 

20. R te KKt3 

21. QtoQ 

22. Kt to Kt6 ch 
23. Kt tks Kt dbl ch 
24. Q takes RP ch 
25. Kt to Qs mate 
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White to play and win. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. F. H., Philadelphia.—Thanks for the problems 
sent, one of which appears in the present number. 
We shall attend to your remarks respecting the Leip- 
siger Schachzettung. 

C. W. W., Cincinnati, Ohio.— Have written to you 
by mail. We should like to have some information 
ne Chess matters in Cincinnati. 

i. M., Cleveland, Ohio.—If, in the problem 
‘died: to, Black for his first move play B to KR8, 
White checks with Queen at KR8, and makes next 


Tue Tourney for the Challenge Cup of the British 
Chess Association appears to be drawing to a close, 
Messrs. Blackburne and De Vere (who have each won 
9 games and lost 1) having now to play the deciding 
match for the Cup. The contest is likely to prove 
unusually interesting, both players, as far as we can 
judge, being very evenly mate matched. 


SOLUTIONS TO | TO PROBLEMS. 
Prostem XXIII. 


Propt—em XXV. By Mr. J. Minckwitz, editor of 
the Leipziger Schachzeitung. 


BLACK. 


ProspLteM XXVI. By Dr. Barnett, of New York. 
From A merican Chess Nuts. 


BLACK. 








ao 6 
2 oie 


le 
Bass 
tee 














move. The German Handbuch, we believe, can be Wuits. Buack. WY $4 a7) WY 
obtained gm Messrs. Westermann & Co., Broad- x. R takes or x. P takes R (a) 7% Vy 
way, Ni . R tak Ye 

1 N. B., Chicago; C. N. C., Buffalo; M. W., ey ——— yy Az ae i 
Troy. —Solutions correct. 

(2) VY te 7 

A CONSULTATION game took place last Friday even- x. P Queens at 
ing at the rooms of the Brooklyn Chess Club, Messrs. 2. R takes QP 2. BtakesR 
Barnett, Dill, and Mackenzie, of the New York Club, 3. Rto KB4 mate 


consulting together against Messrs. Brenzinger, Del- 
mar, and Gilberg, of the Brooklyn Club. After a spir- 
ited contest, lasting two hours, the game (which we 





ProsLtem XXIV. 


a 





shall publish in our next week’s issue) was won by the Wurtz, BLack. 
Now Yorkin "77" Eek, “rernmto| | OE 
= neg 2. Kttakes KP mate 





In the g match b Messrs. Neumann 
and Rosenthal, in Paris, but three games have as yet 
been played, each player scoring one, and one being 
drawn. 





2. Ktto Ks mate 


ae oo 
4 


ama: 


a 
a a 
me) |, se 


a | 























aoe eB 








(2) . 
1. R takes Q — 





White to play and checkmate in two moves. 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 








Extraordinary Improvements in Artificial 
Teeth. 


From Watson's Weekly Art Fournal. 


Dr. M. Levert has always ranked among our first dentists, and den- 
tistry owes much to his scientific researches ; but his new invention of 
Suction Cellular Plate, combined with a reticulated gold web and base 
for artificial teeth, comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It 
is so light as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and is extremely elastic 
and strong. a series of air-cells it is held immovable in the mouth, 
and is so mi and compact that it does not interfere with speech or 
taste. It is the lightest, most cleanly and firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and ¢ tly we dit. 27 East Twentieth 
Street.—A dvertisement. 








WINES AND BRANDIES 


FROM OUR 
LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 


Los AnGEtos, CAL. 


B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. Tuomas H. Mor- 


row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 
45 Murray Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


JUST ISSUED: 


The Publishers’ Trade List Directory for 1869 
contains catalogues of all the books published by nearly every 
publisher in this country. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR BOOKSELLERS AND 
BOOKBUYERS, its value is incalculable. It saves time in mak- 
ing up orders ; indicates where to buy. certain classes of books or 
stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 


LISTS OF JUVENILE AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS are in Sec- 


tion 1st. 
BELLES-LETTRES, FICTION, etc., are in Section 2d. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS AND STATIONERY are in Section 3d. 


LAW, MEDICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS are in section 
4th. Cloth, $5. 


Each section, in paper covers, sold separately at $1 each. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 


TRIBUNE ESSAYS. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
From 1857 to 1863. 


By Cuares T. Concpon ; with an Introduction by Horace GREELEY. 





*,* “The papers of which this book is composed are a part of the 
political history of the last twelve eventful years, which ought to be pre- 
served in a convenient, accessible form—a part which will be found live- 
lier reading than most history, and hardly less instructive and profit- 
able.” —INTRODUCTION. 





In 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, price $2. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


ie ee Ra bane: * eee 
or 
Silver. RAG) gossM Mrz, ar. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Now and For ever. 

By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A new book by a favorite author, being the fourth volume of 
HOME LIFE SERIES. 
I. 

Cora and the Doctor, 

or, Revelations of a Physician’s Wife. 
12m, cloth, $1 50. 


By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 


iL. 
The Household Angel in Disguise. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
III. 
Courtesies of Wedded Life. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
IV. 


Now and For ever. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 12mo, cloth, $1 so. 
Sold in sets, or separately. 
A NEW BOOK OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 
By Rev. W. Barrows, D.D. 16mo, cloth, IIL, $1 25. 

A narrative of real life, being the actual experience of the ** General,” 
a celebrated Western character, whose exploits among the Indians, 
achievements in hunting and fishing, are graphically depicted by the pen 
of a cultured scholar and favorite author. 

Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by mail post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

I. 

THE MINES OF THE WEST. 


A Report tothe Secretary of the Treasury, being a full Statistical Account 
of the Mineral Development of the Pacific States for the year 1868, 
with sixteen illustrations, and a Treatise on the Relation of Govern- 
ments to Mining, with delineation of the Legal and Practical 
Mining Systems of all Countries, from early ages to the present 
time. By Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D., U. S. Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics. Extra cloth, $1 75. 


II. 
THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA, 


How to Train and Drive Him; with Reminiscences of the Trotting 
Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Extra cloth, $225. 


‘* A masterly treatise by the master of his profession.”—New York 
Tribune. 








AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
moét exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 








STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 

HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


HANOVER 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrice: 45 WALL STREET, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, . . : « «  « $400,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1368, = + 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 941,059 30 

B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 





NOW READY: 


The Catholic World 
FOR APRIL, 1869. 


CONTENTS: 


I. THE FABLE OF POPE JOAN. 
Il. THE APPROACHING GENERAL COUNCIL (Con- 
cluded). 
III. LENT, 1869. 
IV. THE MODERN STREET-BALLADS OF IRELAND. 
V. DAYBREAK. 
VI. COMPARATIVE MORALITY OF CATHOLIC AND 
PROTESTANT COUNTRIES. 
VII. HEREMORE-BRANDON ; or, The Fortunes of a Newsboy. 
VIII. WHEN? 
IX. INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY ON THE DURATION 
OF LIFE, 
X. THE BISHOPS OF ROME. 
XI. MARCH OMENS. 
XII. EMILY LINDER. Part I. 
XIII. XAVIER DE RAVIGNAN. 
XIV. THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION. 
XV. THE OMNIBUS TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
XVI. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Single copies, 50 cents ; per annum, $s. 





Just PUBLISHED : 


THE LIFE OF FATHER RAVICNAN, S.J. 
By Father Ponlevoy, S J. 1 vol. 12mo, toned paper, $4. 


IRISH ODES AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Aubrey de Vere. 1 vol. 12mo, toned paper, $2. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, GENERAL AGENT, 











Either of the above sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. 


126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


PAID IN FULL. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 





OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President, 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 





This Company, National in its character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 


desirable means of Insuring Life yet presented to the public. 





JAY COOKE & CO., of 216 Broadway, new Park Bank Building, 
are General Agents for this vicinity, with D. C. Whitman and J. U. 
Orvis, Managers, where applications for insurance on the most favore- 


ble terms will be received. 





LARCE 


VOLUME IL., 1869. 


proved. The most Beautiful, Lively, 
Wide-awake, Talented Mag- 
azine in the Country. 


Subscription price, $1 a year. Single Copies, 15 cents. 
a 


fers from most other periodicals in being thoroughly readable froni begin- 
ning toend. It knows nothing about “ the dignity of dulness.” It is 
sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and, in the very best sense, Sensational. It 
grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as they are, without 
mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that, for things which go 
right to the hearts of ‘the people—things new and interesting, things use- 
ful, things beautiful, and things good in every respect—Packard’s Monthly 
is the place to look. It is the young men’s magazine, and, consequently, 
the old men’s Magazine and the young women’s Magazine. It is the 
favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter for everybody. 
It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere 
of labor, and the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined 
to accomplish. 

It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstanding that it is the 
best. It grows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman ; and 
young men can as well do without one as the other. It has attained toa 
circulation never before approached by a new literary enterprise, and the 
reason is, that it has been mindful of the people’s needs, and has not been 
afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them in a live manner. 
The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in giv- 
ing to the public something that was wanted. The publisher has believed 
that an honest, out-spoken, high-toned Magazine could be readily and ex- 
tensively introduced, without resorting to fictitious literature. He believes 


that truth is not only stranger than fiction, but more earnestly desired, 





Vines and Plants, 


FOR IMMEDIATE BEARING. 


With an increased interest in Small Fruit Culture there has arisen a 
great demand for Vines and Plants of the largest size and best quality. 
Young America is impatient of delay, and those advanced in life do not 
wish to “ plant for their heirs” entirely, but desire themselves to “eat 
the fruit of their doings.’? We regard this desire as praiseworthy. While 
there is enjoyment in planting, cultivating, and watching the progress of 
growth, there is increased delight in the fruition of our labors. 

At considerable expense, we have grown and are now prepared to fur- 
nish stock that cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to those wanting the 
earliest and best results. 

Our special Price-List for Vines and Plants of the above character will 
be mailed to all applicants, and also, when desired, to those sending ten 
cents for the Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and General Price- 


List. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WE USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 
stamped “A. A. Constantines Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March 12th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 





BEWARE OF “IMITATIONS, 


FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 
equal. It preserves the complexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 
the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 
all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 

GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 


THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 


esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 
the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 
has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 
sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE! & co., 
43 Aun Street, New York City. 


more beneficent, and, if properly presented, more palatable, and this be- 
lief has been more than confirmed in the unexpected and wholly gratify- 
ing success which his efforts have met. 

Each number of ‘the Magazine contains thirty-two pages royal octavo, 
printed in fine but very clear type, on good paper, and suitably illus- 
trated. 

It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing tal- 
ent in the country. Among its regular contributors are : 

HORACE GREELEY, 
OLIVER DYER, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
GEO. WAKEMAN, 
NATHAN D. URNA, 
THOS. W. KNOX, 


JOEL BENTON, 
JAMES G. CLARK, 
EDWARD DE LEON, 
JAMES PARTON, 
OLIVE LOGAN, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
ALICE CARY, F. J. OTTARSON, | 

E. A, POLLARD, J. AUSTIN SPERRY, 
LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, HOWARDIGLYNDON, 


GEO. W. BUNGAY, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
EDWARD CARY, ETC., ETC,, ETC, 


CLUB RATES. 


1,—Any person sending us six new subscribers may retain one dollar for 
his commission, 


2,—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dollars 


for his commission, 

3-—Any person sending us twenty-five new subscribers may retain five 
dollars for his commission, 

4-—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers may retain eight 
dollars for his commission. 

*,* A copy of Williams & Packard’s Gems of Penmanship, price $5, 

will be sent as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new sub- 

scribers before May 1, 1869. 

City Subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal deliv- 

ery. Subscribers in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents addi- 

tional for pre-payment of postage. 


Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office or- 
der, or draft on New York. 


Specimen copies sent to Agents on receipt of ten cents, The complete 


numbers of Volume I., ready for binding, will be sent on receipt of sixty- 


seven cents, The first and second volumes complete, for one dollar and 
fifty cents. 


Packard’s Monthly: 


Changed in Form, Enlarged, and Creatly Im- 


This is, by universal consent, the Popular Magazine of the day. It dif- 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 


AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. 


Feur-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for « - $50 

Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
walnut case, for Bie oo on. 2 a She 8 9 

Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 

and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 

be made—for as ere aera: 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 

variable. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free te 

any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 Broapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 





ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 


Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. Al! lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing te purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 


These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 

In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 


Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 


WAREROOMS, 
it EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Between Broapway AND FirtH AvENvE. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 


ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warereoms, 

STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains leave Depot foot of Chambers Street, Pavonia Ferry, as follows : 


8 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, and all points West and South. 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Stations. 

10 A.M. Express Mail, for Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
. 





and all points West and South. 
3-30 P.M. Way Train, for Middl and inter Stations. 
4.30 P.M. Way Express, stopping only at Sterling Junction, Turner’s, 
and Stations west of Turner’s (except Oxford), to Newburgh, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Unionville, and Port Jervis. 
5 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
6 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
6.30 P.M. Night Express, Daily, for all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati without change. 
P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 
Also Way ‘Trains for Rutherford Park, Passaic, and Paterson at 6.45 
and 9.15 A.M., 12_M., and 1.45, 4, 6.43 and 11 P.M. On Wednesday 
nights a ‘Theatre Train at 12 P.M. for Suffern and intermediate stations. 








Senpay Trains—8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisvi!le—r1.45 P.M. for 
Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and all points West and South—8 P.M. Emigrant 
and Way Train—11 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

_ Express Trains, accompanied by new and improved Day and Night 
Coaches, run through to Buffalo, Rochester, Dunkirk, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati without change, and in direct connection with all Southern and 
Western Lines. j 

Tickets can be obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer of 
Baggage may be left at the Company’s offices—241, 987 (corner Twenty- 
thir 














S. S. PACKARD, 








937_Broadway, New York. 


Street), and 233 Broadway, Depot foot of Chambers Street, New 
York ; also at Long Dock Depot, Jersey City. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent. 





WM. R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
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